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A CHRONOLOGY OF PRE-CONTACT SUBSISTANCE CROPS IN THE SOUTHWEST 
by 


Scott Stanfield 


Geography and Climate 


The Southwest is a region without definite boundaries. Aridity is its 
principal overall characteristic. Arbitrarily it can be said to include all 
of Arizona and New Mexico, portions of west Texas and the Oklahoma panhandle, 
southern Colorado and Utah, southeastern Nevada and California and northern 
Sonora, Mexico. For the scope of this paper, it will include the area in 
which the three principal ancient cultural units were concentrated. They are 
the Anasazi, Hohokam and Mogollon. This area is made up of Arizona and New 
Mexico, lower Utah and lower Colorado. The Southwest is divided into three 
physiographic regions: The Plateau, to the north, in which rises many peaks 
with their intervening valleys, The Mountain, which is made up in part by the 
Mogollon Rim, an escarpment which stretches southeasterly across Arizona into 
southwest New Mexico and The Desert, to the south of the Mogollon Rim and ex-~ 
tending far into Mexico. The Plateau region has an average elevation of six 
thousand feet and drains into the Great Salt Lake Basin in the west, the upper 
Colorado in the center and the upper Rio Grande in the east. The Mountain 
region is drained in the west by the Verde river, in the east by the lower 
Rio Grande and in the center by the Salt and Gila rivers. The Desert region 
is an arid, low plain crossed by many washes and has many low peaks and ridges 
of volcanic origin. This area is drained by the lower Colorado, the Gila, 
the Salt, the Yaqui and the lower Rio Grande (Cummings, 1953, p. 6). 


The Southwest is dry, warm and breezy. A clear atmosphere, sunshine 
and low humidity are characteristic. Annual precipitation (rain and snow) 
varies from one to six inches in the deserts to thirty or thirty-five inches 
in the mountains (Zim, 1955, p. 6). Much of this annual precipitation falls 
as spotty but heavy summer thundershowers or as a slow, soaking winter rain. 
Temperatures are generally moderate but vary with latitude, altitude and other 
factors. The low south and west parts of the Great Southwest are hot and dry, 
the plateau lands warm and dry, and the mountains cool and fairly moist. Win- 
ter temperatures are cool to cold depending on location. Prevailing winds 
are from the southwest. 


Pre-Contact Farming Methods 


The farming methods of the ancient Southwesterners differed from group 
to group in some aspects. This was due to the particular group's geographic 
position, the ecological characteristics of their area, the availability of 
water and the time period in which they carried on agriculture. However, 
several constants can be observed. All the groups carried on "subsistance" 
agriculture. As we have seen previously, the climatic conditions for the 
Southwest are roughly similar. The cultivated subsistance plants were the 
same throughout the Southwest. The cultivated plants referred to are often 
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Fig. l--Physiographic Regions of the Southwest. 


Fig. 2--Major Rivers of the Southwest. 


Colorado River 10. Rio Puerco of the West 
Bill Williams River ll. Chinlee Wash 

Big Sandy River 12. San Juan River 

Gila River 13. Virgin River 

Salt River 14. Hope Washes 

Verde River 15. Rio Grande 

Santa Cruz River 16. Rio Puerco of the East 
Little Colorado River 17. Pecos River 


Zuni River 18. Moenkopi Wash 
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called the "Indian Trinity” and these consist of corn (Zea Mays), beans 
(Phaseolus sp.) and the curcurbits (Curcurbita sp.). 


Although the Navaho of the "Four Corners" area are not the original 
settlers of that country, they are old enough to represent a good example of 
pre-contact farming in the Southwest. The first prerequisite in farming would 
naturally be the selection of an area to cultivate. 


The choice of field location necessitated a rather precise knowledge 
of local conditions. The prime essential was the possibility of getting 
weter on the laad; this was accomplished in two ways, by locatirg either 
where a perennial or intermittent stream could be conducted by citches to 
the ficld, or whers the natural flood would ‘nundate the land. Hence 
fields were distributed along the courses of annual or perennial streams, 
on gentle slopes below escarpments, on the flood-plains of ephemeral 
iy and on the alluvial fans at the mouth of streams (Hill, 1938, 

p. 20). 


To the ancient Southwesterner flood-plain or limited irrigation farmirg were 
the only possibilities and it was not a matter of choice but one of availa- 
bility. As will be seen later, some groups expanded their farming through 
extensive artificial irrigation systems and were, thereby, able to control 
their environment to a degree. 


The basic agricultural instrument of the Southwesterners was the dig- 
ging stick. Common materials were cedar, greasewood aud oak. Two types of 
digging sticks were common. The first was a shaft about two and one-half 
feet in length, its diameter varying according to the size of the limb cut, 
with a chisel-like point on one end. To use this type the opezator knelt and 
swunp it to the side of his body with a stroke that is quite similar to that 
used in paddling a canoe. The second style had a projection near the bottom 
and was abcut three feet in length. The blade was spatulate, making it wider 
at the bottom. This style was used standing up. A final twist was given by 
the foot on the projection. This twist tended to loosen a larger soil area. 


Planting was accomplished communally and individually. Corn, the major 
crop, was generally planted by communal effort while beans and the curcurbits 
were planted by one or two people. 


Corn was planted in two ways. If the field wes large it was planted 
in a helical fashion. Normal size fields were planted in rows from a side. 
The firet man to finish would then go beyund tha last man end start a new row. 
When planting corn, the men used the digging stick while women or men followed 
inserting kernals. The man would take a hop and step from a squatting post- 
tion, squat where he landed and then make the next hole. Dirt was pushed over 
the planted corn with the foot. This procedure was followed to a greater or 
lesser degree in the planting of all vegetal matter. 


Beans were often plented between the rows of corn and were the last 
crop planted and the first to mature. 


Melons were planted in a separate patch with the seeda being planted 
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in clusters. Squash was planted either between the rows of corn or in a 
separate patch. When planted in a separate patch, production tended to be 
better. 


All crops were systematically weeded and hoed two or three times a 
season. There wes:e two common types of hoes. The hafted shoulder-blade of 
a deer or a woodex hoe beveled on both ends. 


Beans matured first and the whole plant was harvested. The man would 
beat the pile of bean plants with a wood club or he would tramp on them and 
then the women would winnow them. Corn was harvested next. Since corn was 
eaten in all stages of growth the ripe corn harvested did not represent the 
total crop. "When maize reached the roasting ear stage, the Indians ate 
little else and they ate it three times a day" (Castetter and Bell, 1951, p.25). 
Nearly one-half of the annual crop was consumed in this manner. What corn re- 
mained was dried before it was stored. Melons were gathered after the first 
frost. Some were eaten and others were cut into strips and dried for storage. 
Mature squash was stored as it was,while the immature was cut into strips and 
dried. Seed for the next season was selected with care and its storage was 
subject to special attention. 


Again, although this outline of agricultural methods is for one cul- 
tural unit, it is similar enough to the others to be indicative of general pro- 
cedures in the Southwest. 


Principal Crops 


The three staple crops of the Southwest were corn (Zea Mays), beans 
(Phaseolus, sp.) and curcurbits (Curcurbita, sp.). Although a number of varie- 
ties of maize have been identified, all the Indian corn is of a single species, 
mays. Three species of beans are associated with the aboriginal agriculture 
of the Southwest: the kidney bean or Mexican frijole (Phaseolus vulgaris), 
the Tepary bean (P. acutifolius) and the Lima bean (P. lunatus). The curcurbits 
incluce what we know as squaeh, pumpkins and gourds. There were two species 
cultivated in the pre-contact Southwest: the cushaw type pumpkin (Curcurbita 
moschata) and squashes and gourds (C. pepo). 


The problem of the origin of Zea mays deserves some attention here. 
A contested point in earlier years, it is now generally agreed that maize is 
of New World origin, and botanical evidence points to Central America: 


The wild parent of cultivated maize has not been identified but it is 
believed to have been closely related to a wild grass (Teocentli) which 


grows abundantly on the more open southern plateau of Mexico (Ford, 
1934, p. 431). 


The controversy still rages as to whether the Maya or the Inca were the ori- 
ginal domesticators of maize. 


The beans present a more subtle problem as to determining their origin 
of domestication. Each of the three species has a separate origin of domesti- 
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cation. Each of the three species has a separate origin of domestication. 

The kidney bean (Phaseolus vulgaris) has a postulated eastern origin from an 
examination of materials from northern Arizona and the eastern source suggested 
for some of the corn types with a similar distribution (Carter, 1945, p. 73). 
The Tepary bean (P. acutifolius), although found over a wide area running from 
Guatemala to well into Arizona and New Mexico, is given northern Mexico and 
Southern Arizona as its center of domestication on the tremendous varietal 
diversity in the Gila-Sonora area (Carter, 1945, p. 62). The Lima bean (P. 
lunatus), interestingly enough, is found only in Arizona and at a very limited 
number of sites. The Lima bean was domesticated in the Chiapas-Guatemala 
region and was introduced into the Southwest by the Hohokam peoples at a fairly 
late date (Mackey, 1944, p. 21). 


The curcurbits are of particular importance because the species Cur- 
curbita pepo has good evidence for dual domestication, one origin in the 
East and one in northern Mexico. C. moschata was domesticated in and distri- 
buted from the southeastern United States (Carter, 1945, p. 37). 


Geography and Chronology of Pre-Contact Subsistance Crops 


Evidence of subsistance crop agriculture which will follow will be 
grouped geographically for the sake of clarity and convenience but will be 
identified culturally where possible. The use of the groupings “Anasazi,” 
“Hohokam" and "Mogollon" should be construed to mean their rough territorial 
limits unless otherwise stated. 


Anasazi, 


The Anasazi area is focused in the Four-Corners country of the South- 
west but also includes the plateau country and the Rio Grande pueblo groups 
in the general vicinity of Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


Maize makes an early substantiated appearance in the Bat and Tularosa 
caves of central New Mexico. The maize from Bat cave has been assigned a 
C-14 date of 3888 ¢ 310 B. C. (Suhm, 1954, p. 9). According to Haury: 


The Bat and Tularosa cave materials have moved the appearance of agricul- 
ture far back in time, It should be noted that both sites are marginal 
for agriculture, not likely to have been occupied until long after more 
attractive Southwestern areas had been peopled by farmers (Haury, 1954, 
p. 554). 


Furthern north along the San Juan river the San Juan Basketmakers were growing 
a tropical flint corn 2000 years ago, although the early Basketmaker cultures 
are regarded as pre-agricultural (Amsden, 1949, p. 104). Kidder and Guernsey 
have excavated ears of corn from Basketmaker sites in southern Utah with dates 
from 200 to 500 A. D. (Kempton, 1936, p. 21). Contrary to this inferred 
"Cave-dweller" derived corn in the "Four-Corners'' region, Gladwin feels that: 


The ten to eighteen row corn which suddenly turns up in Dupont cave in 
southeastern Utah at 217 A. D. does not look as if it had been derived 
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from the Cave-dwellers but rather as if it had been introduced to the 
Basketmakers from somewhere outside the Southwest. As corn is one of 
those peculiar vegetables which requires human companionship for its sur- 
vival, it seems safe to say that, when it reached the Four-Corners region 
it was brought by a people who were neither Basketmakers nor Cave-dwellers 
(Gladwin, 1957, p. 39). 


Gladwin further substantiates this claim with evidence of the same variety of 
corn from White Dog cave near Flagstaff, Arizona, with a tree-ring date of 
312 A. D. (Gladwin, 1957, p. 48). The evidence for the multiple derivation 
of the various types of corn will be dealt with at the conclusion of this 
paper. Of interest in the Flagstaff area, also, is the archaeological inves- 
tigation surrounding the eruption of Sunset crater and its bearing on the 
primitive agriculture of that region: 


From the survey, the eruption of Sunset crater was a dominant incident 
in the area. Previously sites were clustered close to the peak. After 
the eruption they spread to the Little Colorado. For primitive agricul- 
ture a light soil is required, one that can be penetrated with a digging 
stick. We find early sites associated with alluvial parks in the forest 
and old intercone basins. After eruption, with the area covered by a 
thin layer of black sand, a new era of agriculture developed (Colton, 
1932, p. 16). 


This black sand absorbed the heat, yet at the time it acted as a mulch 
conserving a great deal of the water in the soil. In many places lines of 
stones are visible, marking old fields. These stones dammed up little draws 
and caught the sand and moisture. The eruption of Sunset crater occurred be- 
tween 600 and 850 A. D. (Colton, 1932, p. 16). This would indicate a fairly 
well developed maize agriculture falling roughly in the middle of the Pueblo I 
period. A single variety of corn from the Alkali Ridge area of Utah is re- 
ported in Pueblo I deposits (Brew, 1946, p. 330), and charred cobs and kernals 
dating from Pueblo I have been found at three sites in western Utah (Rudy, 
1955, p. 162). McGregor infers the cultivation of corn in the Cohonina cul- 
ture, to the north and west of Flagstaff, Arizona, by at least 800 A. D. from 
the presence of metates and manos (McGregor, 1951, p. 92). Im Chaco canyon, 
at the ruins of Tseh So, Hibben has unearthed maize of the eight and twelve 
row variety with a stunted appearance on all the cobs. These ruins have a 
date from a roof beam of 9224 A. D. (Hibben, 1937, p. 107). Back in Utah, 
but with a Pueblo II date, Moriss has found maize of a yellow dent variety and 
some examples of red, full corn resembling the Basketmaker variety which is 
to be discussed later (Moriss, 1931, p. 58). It is to be surmised from this 
accumulated evidence that all the major cultural entities of the "Anasazi*® 


area and many of the smaller ones were in possession of one or another variety 
of corn by 1000 A. D. 


In comparison to corn, all evidence would support much younger dates 
for all the species of beans in the Anasazi area. A date of no earlier than 
200 A. D. for beans of two unidentified species has been suggested by Kidder 
and Guernsey in their survey of northeastern Arizona (Kidder and Guernsey, 
1919, p. 98). In Mesa Verde National Park, beans have been taken out of Pit- 
House II with a date of 645 A. D. assigned (O'Bryan, 1936, p. 63). The Alkali 
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Ridge area has yielded two species of identifiable beans, Phaseolus vulgaris 
and P. acutifolius, by Pueblo I times (Brew, 1946, p- 330). Again from the 
Fremont river area, Moriss reports finding a buckskin bag containing about 
three pounds of beans of an unidentifiable species. These were found in de- 
posits that were contemporaneous with Pueblo II (Moriss, 1931, p. 59). The 
ruins of Tseh So in Chaco canyon produced a protein and starch meal that Hibben 
feels is a bean meal. This would place the arrival of beans in the Chaco 
Canyon area at 9224 A. D. (Hibben, et al., 1937, p. 107). The limited number 
of archaeological examples of beans in the Anasazi area leads to the conjec- 
ture that they played e secondary role in the Indian's agriculture. 


The curcurbits join the beans in being of secondary importance in the 
Anasazi area. Kidder and Guernsey have turned up rinds and stems of Curcur- 
bita pepo at a number of Basketmaker I sites in northeastern Arizona (Kidder 
and Guernsey, 1927, p. 42). In northwestern Arizona, at the Bever site, north 
of the Colorado river, a single seed of squash (C. pepo) was discovered. The 
age assigned was roughly pre-Puebloan to Puebloan (Judd, 1926, p. 149). The 
Summer squash seems to be the predominant curcurbit form in the Anasazi area 
in earliest times. Although the cushaw type pumpkin is evidently cultivated 
early, it seems to be much more prevalent in later times. King reports seed 
of C. moschata from the Pueblo III site of Nalakihu in north central Arizona 
(King, 1949, p. 156). 


Hohokam. 


Easily the most striking feature of the Hohokam area in primitive times 
was the presence of wide-spread irrigation agriculture. 


The drainage areas of south-central Arizona may be said to contain remains 
of the only true irrigation culture of Pre-Colombian North America. 

The highest development of this culture was reached during the late Hoho- 
kam period in the alluvial valleys of the Salt and Gila rivers (Halseth, 
1936, p. 8). 


In 1930 an aerial survey made with the cooperation of the United States Army 
and the Smithsonian Institute revealed nearly 125 miles of ancient canals in 
the Salt river valley and about half that number in the Gila river valley. 

The canals were found to measure thirty feet from crown to crown and as much 
as ten feet in depth. This would tend to separate the Hohokam from the Pueblo 
peoples of the Anasazi area since the Puebloan groups were largely dry farmers 
and at best diverted some small stream and run-off, while the Hohokam culture 
tapped a ground supply that was insured by permanently flowing rivers. 


Corn was apparently a subsistance supplement to the Hohokam area by 
the time of Christ,from examples of an undented flour corn found at Ventana 
cave (Haury, 1950, p. 523). At Snaketown Gladwin has found corn in the 
Colonial and Sedentary periods only, but Haury feels that it was grown from the 
beginning of the Snaketown phase which would give it a date of around 400 A. D. 
(Castetter and Bell, 1942, p. 30). The Tres Alamos people of what is now 
Cochise county were growing corn at about 700 A. D., from charred cobs found 
at the Tres Alamos site. These peoples had very strong Hohokam and Salado 
connections (Tuthill, 1947, p. 15). 
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The kidney bean (P. vulgaris) among the Hohokam culture is definitely 
supported by specimens taken from the Sacaton phase at the Sneketown site. 
The same is true for the Tepary bean (P. acutifolius), it also being found in 
the Sacaton phase (Carter, 1945, p. 59). The occurrence of the Lima bean 
(P. lunatus) in ancient times seems to be unique to Arizona. It is found be- 
fore 1300 at the Hodges site near Tucson and all other finds of the Lima bean 
appear to get younger as they go farther north. The four other sites with 
Lima beans are Wupatki, Murder House, Tonto and Montezuma Castle (Carter, 
1945, p. 76). 


Ventana cave has yielded rinds of C. moschata from deposits that seem 
to indicate an age of just slightly under 2000 years (Haury, 1950, p. 525), 
but curcurbits seem to be lacking at Snaketown and apparently neither C. pepo 
nor C. moschata were being raised extensively in the Hohokam area until after 
1000 A. D. (Carter, 1945, p. 22). 


Mogollon. 


The Mogollon region might be described as a wedge driven in between 
the Anasazi-Hohokam boundaries from the east. Of these three areas the least 
is known of the Mogollon. A lot that has been written of this area has tended 
to lean a little too heavily on speculation rather than conjecture based on 
archaeological fact. Martin is of the opinion that: 


The concept of planting, cultivating and guarding seeds of maize was intro- 
duced around 4000-3000 B. C. to the Cochise culture. Cochise thén turns 

to Mogollon with the advent of agriculture and houses. .. . By 2000 B. C. 
maize was present in Mogollon but the basic Cochise-Mogollon pattern was 
not much modified by the presence of this plant. It was probably regarded 
as an addition to what they gathered but by 500-200 B. C. agriculture 
flourished (Martin, 1959, p. 14, 17). 


Contrary to this, Haury feels that agriculture should start with the 
Georgetown phase on the small quantity of corn cobs found before this time 
(Haury, 1936, p. 92). 


According to Carter the Mogollon had no kidney beans to speak of. 
Tepary beans from the Hope site represent the most easterly occurrence in a 
Mogollon-like culture at 1200 A. D. This would date the Tepary bean at about 
1100 A. D. throughout the rest of the Mogollon area. 


Martin presents ample evidence for summer squash (C. pepo) in the 
Mogollon territory, ca. 600 A. D., with a bisonskin bag filled with squash 
seeds from the Pine Lawn area (Martin, 1959, p. 76). The Mogollon did not have 
the cushaw pumpkin (C. moschata) until after 1000 A. D. when it was introduced 
from the north from the Pueblos (Carter, 1945, p. 23). 


Conc lustons 
As we saw earlier, there is good evidence to support the thesis that 


corn in the Southwest did not stem from a single source but was derived through 
a number of sources. Carter has identified three types of maize, Hohokam- 
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Basketmaker, Mexican Plateau, and the Eastern North American variety. This 
last variety seems to be the most interesting since it has been show that 
corn in the Southwest was greatly modified between the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries with the introduction of this Eastern maize into the eastern pueblos 
(Castetter and Bell, 1942, p. 100). All indications are that the Hohokam- 
Basketmaker corn was the only cultivated type among the Hohokam and that the 
Mexican Plateau strain of the Mogollon was modified by the Hohokam-Basketmaker 
strain through contact of these two groups in the 1300's 

(Martin, 1959, p. 136). 


The kidney bean (P. vulgaris) apparently is more or less limited to 
the Four Corners region and to an isolated patch in the Santa Fe region, 
while the Tepary bean (P. acutifolius) ranges throughout the lower half of 
the Southwest, having come up from northern Mexico. The Lima bean (P. lunatus) 
is limited to Arizona and appears to have come in at a fairly late date. 


The curcurbits are interesting in that the summer squash (C. pepo) 
appears to have come up from the south and down from the northeastern part of 
the United States at roughly the same time. The cushaw pumpkin (C. moschata) 
Bei on a wide front from the southeastern United States (Carter, 1945, 
Ds . 


A word should be said about the Great Dought. In the late 1200's, a 
twenty year period of minimal rainfall started which was particularly devas- 
tating to the peoples of the northern Plateau, and many of them moved south 
into the Mogollon area. This is postulated as the reason for the changing of 
Mogollon to Mimbres (McGregor, 1941, p. 15). 


The "Indian Trinity" has good substantiation for diversity of origin 


in the American Southwest and need not be viewed as an ‘arbitrary agricultural 
complex which was diffused as a whole" (Ford, 1934, p. 431). 
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GEOGRAPHY AND PREHISTORIC MAYA SETTLEMENT PATTERNS 
BY 
Don G, Wyckoff 


One of the primary factors in the development of human culture 
has always been the ability of man to adapt technologically to his 
environment. Environment in relation to man refers to that combination 
of geographical, ecological, and climatic features in which man lives, 
Physical environment or the multitude of interrelated geographical 
factors have always had their effect on mankind, This paper will be 
concerned with the effect of geography on an important prehistoric 
Meso-American culture, the Maya. 


The Maya civilization was based on shifting cultivation of corn 
with this being supplimented by hunting and by small gardens of beans, 
Squash, tomatoes, cacao, and cassava. Since the livelihood was centered 
around the growing of corn, there was much work concerned with preparing 
of cornfields or milpas. The soils in the area of the Maya culture are 
not fertile enough to allow continuous use for many years in growing 
corn, and probably the same milpa was not used for more than a three 
year period. Each year of use of the same milpa would have seen a 
decreasing crop yield for that milpa, and therefore it was necessary 
to prepare other lands for use, Preparing a milpa consist of locating 
a potential field site, clearing the site of brush and foreet by chop- 
ping the growth down, letting the growth dry, and the burning the growth. 
The field is then ready to plant. The process of preparing the corn- 
fields and planting took a great deal of time for the Maya who had 
only stone and wood tools to use, but even though much time was spent 
on the shifting cultivation there was a great deal of leisure time 
for the common people which was utilized by a small group of theo- 
cratic leaders in the construction of such communal projects as cere- 
monial centers and causeways. The notible features of Maya civilization 
such as their excellent system of astronomy, chronology, architecture, 
and mathematics were most likely the results of the priestly rulers 
and a very few master craftsmen found in or near each ceremonial center. 


This paper is concerned mainly with Maya settlement patterns 
and their relation to the geography. There are three general areas of 
the Maya culture during the time period from 300 AD to 1000 AD, and 
these are the Southern, Central, and Northern areas. The Southern 
area is the region consisting of the northeastern mountain area of 
Guatemala and the southeastern mountain region of the Mexican states 
of Chiapas and Tabasco. This area was the location of a very few 
centers located in valleys, and these centers represent a fringe or 
marginal development from the main Maya area which was the Central 
area. The Central area was that area which is now the Peten, district 
of Guatemala or the southern half of the Yucatan Penisula. This 
Central area can be most easily described as a low (about 500 feet 
above sea level) interior drainage basin enclosed by low hills. This 
basin is about 60 miles east and west and hardly ever more than 25 miles 
wide north and south. The south side of this basin was and still is 
savanna with a red clay soil which is not suitable for growing corn. 
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This south side was not occupied in the times of the Maya civilization. 
The north side of the basin contains many lakes which lie at the base 

of east-west running hills. Soils in this northern area of the basin 
have a humus which is from two to three feet in depth though it is not 
too fertile. The native cover in this area is dense thick tree growth. 
The Maya built their ceremonial centers on the northern ridges and low 
wide valleys in this northern section of the basin. The Northern area 
of Maya culture is that of the northern half of the Yucatan Peninsula. 
This area is a limestone shelf which is very porous and therefore most 
drainage is underground. This area is not over 500 feet above sea level 
but there is a low range of hills across the northern end of the penin- 
sula; this low range of hills is called the Puuc, The area is typified 
by cenotes which are the large natural wells where the limestone roofs 
of uide:pround caverns have collapsed to expose the subterranean water 
table. This area has a native cover of much thick undergrowth and short 
trees while the soil cover is usually not more than eight inches in 
depth and not very fertile. This northern area was populated by the 
Maya around 1000 AD, 


Both the Northern and the Central areas have a warm climate with 
little seasonal range in temperature. Rain falls in both areas in a 
period from May to September with the Central area getting over seventy 
inches with a general decrease in the amount of rainfall as one moves 
north on the peninsula, The Yucatan Peninsula tends not to get as much 
rain as one would expect because the area does not have sufficient 
elevation to cause the moisture laden, east winds of the Caribbean to 
cool while rising and then cause condensation and finally precipitation, 
The period from October to April in the Northern and Central areas is 
noted for its extreme lack of rain, 


Until recently most archaeological work in the Maya area had 
always been concerned mainly with the large, impressive ceremonial 
centers such as Chichen Itza, Tikal, Mayanan, and Uaxactun, But 
recently the archaeologists realized that there was not a great deal 
known about how the common people lived. In the last five years there 
has been much work undertaken along this line of interest. From the 
work which has been completed a type of synthesis for settlement 
patterns has been established. Gordon Willey points out that there 
seems to be three general trends in Maya settlement patterns: 


1. There were ceremonial centers surrounded by closely 
spaced dwellin’s. 


2. The ceremonial center was alone and the sustaining 
population was scattered in single houses over a 
wide surrounding area, 


3. Some people were living near the ceremonial center 
with the sustaining population grouped in small 
hamlets in the surrounding area, 


How did geography affect Maya settlement patterns in the North- 
ern and Central areas? Maya settlement seems to have been influenced 
by a combination of several geographical factors plus one important 
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climatic factor. The climatic factor is that most of the rainfall in 
the two areas falls during the period between May and September while 
the rest of the year cycle for the area is very dry. The geographical 
factors are the locations of areas where the soil is relatively good 
plus the factor of a water supple which would be available and present 
throughout the dry period from October to April. 


In the Central area the settlement patterns show that the popu- 
lations of such ceremonial centers as Tikal, Uaxactun, and Tayasal lived 
fairly close to the shores of the lakes in the northern section of the 
interior drainage basin, There is much evidence that the peoples also 
tended not to live near low swampy areas or bajos. Because of the low 
nature of the area, the people built their mud-timber and thatch roof 
houses on man made mounds or platforms some of which are as high as 
eight feet although most are usually two or three feet high. These 
platforms were quite extensive and several house structures were often 
situated on the same platform; some platforms are small and had only 
one house on them, The tops of hills and ridges were also used for 
house locations though no platforms were built. Such evidence seems 
to point to the fact that during the rainy season there was a necessity 
to be above areas where water might gather and stand, The ceremonial 
centers in this area were located on high ground or in areas which 
would drain. For this area the water supply during the dry season was 
of critical importance. House structures tend to occur most numerously 
where supplies of water would be available and yet be accessible to 
good farmland, Supplies of water for house structures usually came 
from one of two types of storage; aguadas or chultuns. Aguadas are 
small dug depressions which were built in the upland areas and on the 
edges of bajos to retain water. Chultuns are dug, stonelined cisterns 
which drained platform areas and which on the average could hold around 
7500 gallons of water which would be enough to supply forty people for 
a six month dry period. The ceremonial centers also depended on 
chultuns for their water during the dry season, but some centers were 
built near lakes and water was probably gotten from these lakes. From 
the location of Maya houses in this Central area, it is believed that 
the flat lowland areas were the locations of the cornfields. Houses 
tend not to be located in the flat low areas but rather on low hills 
or around the margins of lowland areas. Soils in these lowland areas 
are quite thick though not too fertile, and it would have been necessary 
to practice shifting cultivation. 


In the Northern area the cenotes were the main factors which 
determined the location of Maya centers of population because the 
cenotes were the principle sources of water supply. Such ceremonial 
centers as Chichen Itza, Mayapan, and Uxmal are closely associated 
with large cenotes or natural wells. In fact one of the several 
cenotes near Chichen Itza was a sacred well to the Maya and human 
sacrifices were made to this well. Cenotes are quite common in this 
area and the settlement patterns reflect the picture that the oeople 
clustered near them, Houses in this area were not built on platforms. 
The striking feature is that most of the ceremonial centers were 
located in the area near the Puuc or low hills at the northern section 
of the peninsula. Though rainfall may not have been greater in the Puuc 
or surrounding area, there was a somewhat thicker mantle of soil due to 
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the erosion of the low hills. 


In summary the Yucatan area seems venerally unsuited for an 
advanced agricultural society and concentrated human settlement but 
this was present in the form of the Maya culture, The success of the 
Maya depended on their ability to adapt to the geographical situation 
and to exploit the environment as best they could. The primary geo- 
graphical factors were locations of dependable water supplies and 
soils suitable for a productive type of shifting cultivation of maize. 
The important climatic feature was the period of heavy rainfall from 
May to September followed by an intense dry season. 
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ACCULTRATION AND THF HOPI SOCIAL SYSTEM 
by 
Juanita Miller 


Physical Setti and Historical 
Background 


North of thc Painted Dcescrt and cast of the Grand Canyon 
in northern Arizona lies the high, flat, formation of Black 
Mcsa. On three finger-like cxtcnsions of the southern edge are 
the villages of thc Hopi. Each spur has three pueblos: Walpi, 
Sichomovi, and Tewa-spceaking Hano on the first; Mishongnovi, 
Shipaulovi, and Shungopovi on the second; and Oraibi, Hotcvilla 
and Bakabi on the third. In addition, threc modern villagcs 
have becn cstablishcd: Polacca at the foot of First Mesa, 

New Oraibi below Third Mesa, and Moencopi (formerly a farm 
colony of Oraibi and still maintrzining certain ccremonial 
and political ties to the mother-village) forty miles to the 
west. 


Black Mcsa serves to store the scanty rainfall and snow 
watcr of an arid country, and release it slowly in the form 
of small springs at the base. Archaeological evidence indicates 
that the arca around the life-giving springs was occupied as 
early as Basketmaker III times (500-700 AD), quite probably 
by the amestors of the Hopi, and by Pueblo III (1050-1300 AD) 
Oraibi was occupied on its present location. 


When the Spanish reached the Hopi in 150 they found 
a horticultural people living in terraced "apartment houses" 
of stone set in clay or adobe mortar, spcaking a Shoshoni 
language. They hid made a remarkable adjustment to climate 
and cnvironmamt and raised their crops of maize, beans, squash, 
and cotton by mcthods still not improved upon today. Small 
ficlds were planted on thc flood plains of the arroyos that 
drain Black Mesa, and which have carved out the spurs on which 
the villages are located, and othcrs in places where sand 
dunes act as a protective mulch to conserve ground moisture. 
Crops plantcd on the dunes must be protected fran the shifting, 
blowing sand, usually by brush wcighted down with stoncs, 
and lines of stoncs from pre-historic ficlds are still to be secn,. 
(Thompson: 1950: 28 ) 


The Hopi made pottery, both decorated and undecorated 
utility wear, wove cotton cloth for garments, blankets, and 
bags, and made a variety of baskets and mats for various 
purposes, The tool, weapon, and utensil inventory included 
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the bow and arrow,spears, stone axes, and drills; bone was 

used for awls, needles, scrapers, and flakers. The agriculturally 
based economy is reflected in the numbers of manos and metates 

and other items used for food preparation and planting that 

have been found in abandoned sites from the period of first 
contact, 


Kivas, subterranean ceremonial chambers, were 
constructed wilh the same features found today, and located 
generally in a central plaza or court. Soft coal found 
locally was mined and used for heating and cooking, and 
sometimes chimneys were constructed to carry off the fumes. 
According to Martin, Quimby, and Collier (197:150) the 
Hopi were the only peoples of North America to use chimneys 
and coal. 


Each village was autonomous and there appears to have 
been sporadic inter-village strife, for tradition tells us 
that Awatobe on Antelope Mesa to the east was attacked and 
destroyed by other Hopi about 1700 AD for receiving two 
Catholic priests. (Thompson and Joseph 19:28) 


At the time of the coming of the Snanish most of the 
pueblos were located below the mesas around the springs, but 
first contacts with the newcomers with their horses, armor, 
and superior weapons were unfortunate. Kawaiokuh was attacked 
by Coronado's men and destroyed, and after the Pueblo revolt 
of 1680 the Honi began to move to more protected and defensible 
sites on the mesa tops. 


From the time of these early contacts changes began to 
apvear in the culture. These are most evident in the material 
culture -- new animals: sheep and goats, mules and burros, 
producing changes in the patterns of subsistence and technology. 
Thompson and Joseph (19:27) list herding and breeding practices, 
the tanning of leather, and farm tools such as the plowshares 
as changes initiated by the Spanish. New agricultural crops 
were also added; fruit trees and grapes, chilis and melons, 
perhaps from the Catholic missions which were established after 
1628 at Awatobi, Shungonovi and Oraibi. It is believed some 
changes occured in the religious system during this period 
and elements of the belief in witchcraft that plays such a 
prominent part in later Hopi life may have been acquired. 


The Traditional Culture 


Hopi society as first described was organized into 
matrilineal clans and residence was matrilocal, Kinship was 
traced through the mother's line and the official head of the 
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lineage was the oldest female. Her home was the center of the 
family where the ceremonial paranhernalia was kept, to which 

the male members repaired on ceremonial occasions, and to which 
they returned in case of divorce or the death of their wives. 
The brother of the female head of the lineage was the ceremonial 
Bees the family and exercised much influence in family 
affairs. 


Ownership of land was vested in the clan and assigned to 
families and individuals on the basis of need and avparently 
customary usage. The matrilineal extended family was the basic 
economic unit. A man worked the land of his wife or of her 
family, herded the stock after the acquisition of domestic 
animals, hunted and did the spinning and weaving. A man might 
also farm a parcel of land belonging to his clan or his family. 
As soon as the fruits of his labor were brought to his wife's 
house they became hers, and if the marriage broke up remained 
with her. However, since a man belonged to the clan amd lineage 
of his mother, he felt an obligation to contribute to her 
household also, 


The women of the family owned the house or houses. If 
there were several married daughters they might occupy ajoining 
houses and lack of space would sometimes make it necessary for 
daughters and their families to build a new house in another 
part of the village. As mentioned before, the products of the 
field or hunt became the property of the woman, probably because 
she owned the house and this was extended to include the equipment 
and stores within it. Storage of food and prevaration and 
cooking was done by the women, and the preparation of special 
foods for ceremonial occasions was an important responsibility. 
They did the necessary household tasks, carried water from the 
spring and made pottery and basketry. Spinning and weaving (of 
cotton before the coming of the Spanish, and of both cotton and 
wool after) was done by the men who often worked during the winter 
geason weaving in the kivas. Weaving of the bride's wedding dress 
was done by male relatives of the groom, and the final solemniza- 
tion of the marriage could not take place until it was comnleted. 
The definition of roles was clear-cut. Children were contributing 
menbers of the family at an early age and industriousness was 
emphasized as a "Hopi" trait. Girls helped with household tasks 
and took responsibility for youn-er siblings, while boys followed 
their fathers to the field. 


According to Hopi belief the universe operated according 
to a definite set of rules to which the Hopi alone had access, 
Man, through knowledye of these rules and careful observation 
of certain ceremonial resnonsibilities, could exercise a limited 
control over the forces of the unseen and of the environment, 
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Ceremonies were participated in both physically and mentally. 
Although only a minority might be physically engaged in a 

ritual or dance, the part of the non-participating members of 
the society was seen as definite and important. All were 
expected to keep a "good heart", to remain calm, keep unhappy 
or angry and unpleasant thoughts out of mind, and "will" the 
success of the ceremony. This non-physical participation was 

so important that failure of the petition was attributed to 

the failure of someone to observe the taboos and keep a "good 
heart," and this might as easily be one of the audience as one 
of the performers. The religious system was based on this concept 
of control of nature through observation of the rules and 
exercise of the will. Primarily, as might be exvected of an 
agricultural people in an arid land, efforts were concentrated 
on insuring rain and good crovs, A series of major ceremonies 
were performed, based on a traditional calendar year beginning 
with the winter solstice. Since each ceremony and the right 

to conduct it "belonged" to a particular clan, the round of 
observances might vary from village to village, for if the 
ceremonial head of a clan should die without passing on his 
knowledge to an heir, or if the ceremonial equipment was removed 
from the village, as sometimes happened when dissention caused 

a split in the village, the ceremony could no longer be presented. 
Although the ceremonies belonged to the clan and descent in the 
clan was traced through the maternal line, the ma‘or religious 
observances were in the hands of the male members. The brother 
of the clan mother was the religious head, and kept the fetishes 
and altar equipment, and knew and passed on to an heir the 
ritual. The kiva where the secret part of the ritual was 
performed did not belong to the clan but to an individual, 
apparently originally to the man who constructed it, and was 
inherited through the mother's brother, Although each clan 

was in charge of and responsible for the performance, the 
religious system cut across the clans in that members of a kiva 
were not necessarily of the same clan. The represented a system 
of secret societies whose members were initiated into the society 
through the offices of a ceremonial father who belonged to it. 


Clans were prouped into larger units, or phratries, 
and the phratry as well as the clan was an exogamous unit. 
It apnears that originally the village itself was an endopamous 
unit, members rarely marrying into other pueblos. (Brandt 195):261) 
This was probably due to the close clan ties and practice of 
tatrilocal residence, and to the fact that each village was an 
autonomous political unit with no inter-village cooneration 
except when severely threatened from without. 


The political organization was weak with kinship ties 
and public opinion the nrincipal means of control. Each clan 
had a chicf who was the ceremonial head and leader, and the 
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Village Chief was (with the exception of Walpi-Sichomovi) the 
ceremonial head of the Bear Clan. This clan was charged with 
the most important ceremony of the calendar cycle, and 
(according to Hopi legend) was the clan first to emerge from 
the underworld, and to which belonged originally all property 
rights. Its leader headed the ceremonial council (Chief's 
Talk) and mediated, under certain circumstances, disputes over 
land use. However, he had no legalized power to enforce a 
dccision, and the Hopi method was, as was the case among many 
non-literate peoples, to achieve unanamity of opinion. Leader- 
ship was kept within the clan and was inherited by a sister's 
son, but the exact line of inheritance was not formally 
specified and the eldest sister's son might be passed over in 
favor of another of the lineage better qualified by versonality 
and inclination. Each village also had a war chief and Ellis 
(1951:187) sugsests the evidence points to a more prominent 
part played by war in the history sf the Honi than is commonly 
assumed, 


Martin, Quimbey, and Collier (197:1h7) su-gest and 
Titiev agrees that the social organization of the Pueblo Indians, 
including the Hopi, carries within it the seeds of its own 
downfall. They attribute the abandonment of the Great Pueblos 
of Classic or Pueblo III times to the fact that the social 
organization based on clans, while well adapted to small villages, 
was responsible for the splitting of the population of larger 
towns. This interesting suggestion cannot of course be proven, 
and I am reluctant to agree that social organization can be 
accertained by means of archaeological remains, but the frequent 
schisms that have occured in historic times among the Hopi 
gives weight to their thesis. 


The Contact Situation and Its Effect on the Hopi Social 
System 


The traditional culture of the Hopi may be seen to be 

a system of living that had achieved an intimate adjustment 
to a difficult environment, and one eminently suited to the 
physical conditions of Hopi life, closely crowded together 
in canpact villages. Thompson (1950:70) points out that an 
equilibrium between the roles of the sexes had also been 
achieved, the female-centered kinship system balanced by 
the wale-centered ceremonial systen, The pnicture suggests 

a highly integrated and homogenious culture, and one that 
tended to be closed rather than open to outside influences. 
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Changes due to pressures from the outside began to take 
place in Hopi culture with the first appearance of the Spanish, 
particularly with the coming »f the Franciscans in 1628; Oraibi, 
on Third Mesa farthest to the west, was least afiected by these 
early contacts. However, after the Pueblo uprising of 1860 in 
which the Hopi participated, neither Spanish military control or 
relipious c-ntrol was reestablished, and the Hopi were left in 
comparative isolation until American cotrol of the area was 
effectively established after 186), The reasons for this were 
twofold; the American frontier leaped over the arid Southwest, 
going from the cultivatable Mississippi basin to the California 
gold fields, and raiding Navajo provided an effective barrier. 
Predictably enough, missionaries were first to cultivate the 
Hpi. The first government agent for the tribe was appointed in 
1870, and the first government school was established at Keams 
Cany2n in 1887 (a mission schocl was operating there by 1875). 


Although Hopi culture has been discussed as if it were 
uniform, there were always differences between villages; however, 
these were relatively minor variations on a pattern that held for 
all, Today the situation is not so simle, since for reasons 
of historic or geographic accident pressures have not been equally 
strong on all. 


The social and ceremonial systems of First and Second 
Mesa pueblos have been less affected and the yearly cycle remains 
relatively intact. Some ceremonies have been lost due to the conver- 
sion of the leaders t» Christianity, but the influence of the 
missionaries has been less disruptive here than at Third Mesa, due 
perhaps to the fact that missions were not established on the mesa 
top as happened at Oraibi. Thompson (1950:77) sees the fact that 
missionization at the first two mesas came from the Baptists, 
while Mennonites established themselves on Third Mesa as being 
significant in that Baptist teachings are less disruptive to Hopi 
values and to their relations to the Federal Government. Christian 
missions have had no conspicuous success among the Hopi from the 
time of the I'ransciscans, but activity has steadily increased since 
the 19)0's and poses a constant threat to Hopi stability. Conversion 
of the chief priests of the major ceremonies of First and Second 
Mesas would be expected t) lead t) a danger.us imbalance of the social 
system, with attendent nossibility of collapse of the internal 
controls on which c:ntinued functioning of the society rests, 


The sitvation on Third Mesa is more critical, and has 
resulted in the development among the five villages that may be 
considered to belony t» the Third Mesa group of three different 
patterns of reaction. Third Mesa has long been under the greatest 
pressures, after the destruction of Awatovi First and Second Mesa 
pueblos took possession of the major ynortions of the land formerly 
controlled by that village, despite claims made by Oraibi which had 
the largest population, Moreover, the Hopi area has been undergoing 
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a period of climactic epicycle of erosion that has steadily reduced 
the area of the arroyo flood plains available for agriculture, and 
the encroachment of the Navajo into Hopi lands has hit hardest 

at the land base of Third Mesa, (Thompson 1950:37) Their nomadic 
neighbors, while serving as a barrier between the Honvi mesas and 
the expanding United States, were always a threat to Hopi lives 

and Hopi crops. After 1868 when they were effectively confined to 
the reservation, the Navajo began to usurp more and more of the 
lands the Hopi traditionaly claimed, and which they felt had been 
assured to them by the Federal Government, When, in 19))3, the 
Government recognized a fait accompli and by decree of the 
Secretary >f the Interior gave to the Navajo the land they were 
already occupying, the Hopi felt that they had been betrayed and 
continue to feel so today. Almost immediately thereafter the 
stock-reduction propram was nut into effect, and Hopi economic 
assets were still further reduced, Tiiird Mesa flocks being 
reduced by l:% (Thompson 1950:165). 


With this background, the arrival of a Mennonite 
missionary, H. R. Voth, in 1893, and the establishment of the Oraibi 
Federal School in 189) brought to a head a division which had been 
growing in Oraibi for some time. The reasons were complex, but in 
general the village divided over the desire of some for schooling 
for their children and increased cooperation with the Whites, and 
the resistence of the other faction to these goals. Since violence 
is counter to Hopi ways, the issue was settled by means of a sort 
of "push of war" in which the conservative element was defeated and 
forced to leave the village. They moved un the mesa and founded 
a new village at Hotevilla spring. At this point the Government 
stepped in and arrested and detained the leaders of both factions 
and many of the Hotevilla men, leaving their families to get 
through the winter as best they could. Not only did this action 
solidify the resistence of Hotevilla to the Government, but the 
Oraibi chief who had been leader of the "Friendlies" was among those 
arrested, and he als» turned against the Whites, exiling all 
Christian converts from the village. These exiles retreated to 
fvot of the mesa and established New Oraibi. In time the less 
conservative members of H»otevilla broke with that pueblo and 
funded Bakabi; these losses and removal of other families to 
Moencopi and New Oraibi has left Old Oraibi denleted both 
ceremonially and in population. 


The loss of population in Old Oraibi has resulted in 
the disruption of the ceremonial cycle and has had an attendent 
disintegrating af{cct on the social system. The matrilineal clan 
remains, but the balance between the female-centered kinship 
system and the male-centered religious system has been destroyed. 
This has resulted in a shift of emphasis to the matrilineal family, 
and the loss of the function of the religious secret societies 
that cut across clan lines has produced a comparable loss of 
community solidarity. The importance of the nuclear family within 
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the clan has been enhanced, but the status of the male in the family 
has not increased to compensate for the loss of the religious 
activities. Attempts to regain status through individual effort, 
which has meant the further weakening of the cooperative Pueblo 
way, has not proven to be an answer since the Oraibi land base and 
natural resources are too meager for successful achievement in 

this area. Therefore, many Oraibi men have turned to wage work 

for the Federal Government, and some have moved to New Oraibi 

where little of the traditional socio-ceremonial structure exists. 
The establishment, under Federal Government urging and guidence, 

of a Hopi Tribal Council and of civil government at New Oraibi 
(revlacing the Village Chief of traditicnal Hopi type) has offered 
one new outlet for the men, but they have not found it easy to 
assume an alien leadership role. Traditionally, the role of leader 
was one of responsibility and trust, not a means of personal power, 
to be eagerly sought or 1i; htly assumed, 


In general, one must conclude that the stresses of 
Oraibi contact with Anglo-American influences have been highly 
disintegrating to the social system and to the personalities 
of its members. 


Hotevilla has reacted in a different way to contact, 
but in a way that is equally hard on the people ... a loss of 
flexibility, what Thompson has referred to as a “crystalization" 
of the ancient structure (1950:80). Resistance to White ways 
which was intensified by the Government's action in 1906 made 
cxoperation of any sort impossible, and for years force was 
necessary to take the children to school, to effect stock reduction 
programs, and in most other dealings of the Government with the 
village. Hotevilla has tried to stop change by retiring within 
itself and resisting any change in ways, customs, or ceremonials. 
Where mipration has cost Oraibi the major part of the ceremonial 
cycle, Hotevillans took with them the knowledge and sacred 
equipment for reestablishing the cycle almost complete, and this 
was accomplished within six years of the split. According to 
the inhabitants of Oraibi Hotevillan morality toward "ownership" 
of dances and ceremonials is weak, thus accounting for restoration 
of the ce mplete cycle. (Brandt 195:257) The evidence suggests that 
the Loss of a few ceremonies will not upset the balance of the 
socio-religious system as long a3 the pivotal Winter Solstice remains 
unimpaired, but that the loss of the Winter Solstice priest through 
conversion or village factivonalism (unless he has already trained 
his successor) will upset the secret-association system and 
thereby the whole social structure, However, change is a natural 
part of any viable culture and the solidification of the structure 
at Hf>tevilla in an attempt to preserve their traditional ways does 
not promise to be a s lution in the long term view. Given the 
fact that it was the most conservative element that left Oraibi 
and which remained at H»tevilla after Bakabi was founded, and the 
coersive methods employed by the Government in dealinp with the 
village, this reaction appears as a predictable result, 
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Moencopi and New Oraibi present yet different reactions 
and pose yet different questions and problems. Originally, Moencopi 
was a summer farm colony of Oraibi, Situated as it was on Moenconi 
Wash with a year-round water supply, more and more of the people 
whose lands were located there began to make it their nermanent 
home. Ceremonial ties were maintained with the mother pueblo, 
but distance, dissention, and inrvads made by Mennonite missionaries 
have caused these ties to weaken. It was in this manner that some 
of the ceremonies of the cycle were lost to Oraibi. Today, the 
town is divided between the Lower Town which still acknowledges 
ties to Oraibi, and the Upper Town where Mennonite mission influences 
are strong. With their loss of identity with Oraibi, and present 
inability t» identify satisfactorily with the Anglo-American world, 
the residents of Moenco»i stand in a sort of no-man's land, a 
position that would be difficult enovgh without the ideological 
split between the two sections. Here too the male has lost the 
old means of achieving status and has nad difficulty in setting up 
new patterns to renlace tose lost. Having to a degree given 
up the old traditions, they are left without a valve system to 
see them through the transition and are in need of developing a 
new code, 


New Oraibi was settled by Christianized families and 
others who moved down from Old Oraibi to take advantage of job 
opyortunities from the Government, These then may be assumed 
to be the most receptive to change, but New Oraibians, as the 
Moencopians, show the effects of their loss of identity with well- 
defined group goals and values, and are also somewhat adrift between 
two cultures. 


What are the agencies through which Anglo-American 
influence is brought to bear upon the Hopi? The Government, 
operating through the Indian Service, is obviously the one which 
has had the closest and most continuous affect. Traders have also 
had an influence in voroviding the Hopi with markets for their goods, 
and as purveyors of the material portion of the Anglo culture. 

The role of the missionaries, schools, and Government policy are 
other areas for consideration. 


The Mennonite Church, which dominates the Upper Village 
at Moencvni and has had much influence at both Old and New Oraibi, 
is a fundamentalist sect, strongly patriarchal, and opposed to 
taking any civil oath, Their concept of Original Sin is at an 
opposite pole to the Hopi belief in the essential order and balance 
{n the universe if only the rules are followed and the individual 
wil] brought to bear for the good of all, Dealings with the 
Government have obviously not been improved by the Mennonite 
refusal to take oaths or sign civil documents, The Baptist Church, 
the only other sect with appreciable following among the Hopi, 
does not make as rigid a distinction between the religious and 
secular spheres, and so has not occasioned the degree of resistence 
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to Governmental procedures among their adherents. However, missionary 
insistence that converts break comletely with the traditional 
religion has contributed to the breakdown of the ceremonial cycle 

and subsequent mal-function of the social system. 


The policy of the United States Government (in so far 
as it can be said to have had a policy) was long to bring about 
eventual assimilation, and this resolved into an effort to 
de-tribalize Indians by force. Since little headway could be made 
with adults of well integrated groups such as the Hopi, the 
children were removed from the Reservation and the influences of 
their parents, and olaced in boarding schools during their 
formative years. Here all efforts were bent toward eradicating 
all of their former life, beliefs, language, religion, arts 
and crafts, and to send them out as nearly like their Anglo peers 
as was possible. But for most there was no place in Anglo-American 
society, so they returned to their people neither fish nor fowl, 
neither White nor Hopi. Of necessity they "went back to the 
blanket," for they were faced with the choice of giving up almost 
all they had learned, or of being unable to fit the rather narrow 
niche that life in Hopi society offered to them. Don Talayesva 
(Simmons 192) chose the litter course, and Thompson noted that 
several graduate nurses among the Hopi no longer practiced their 
profession, Perhaps the choice is clearly between fitting then- 
selves into Hopi ways, or leaving the reservation. If greater 
opportunities were offered in the Anglo-American world this would 
be a fair choice, but in reality it would seem that circumstances 
generally call the tune. 


Efforts of the Indian Service to allot the Hopi lands 
on an individval basis were bitterly and successfully fought, 
mostly by Third Mesa, and with the decision of the Secretary of the 
Interior awarding to the Navajo lands which the Hopi regarded as 
theirs, followed almost immediately by the stock-reduction program 
built up much antagonism and resistance in the minds of the Honi. 
A subsequent change in nolicy in 193 could not erase this feeling, 
and the tendency of Indian Service policy to change with each 
change in administration hos left the Hopi highly skeptical of any 
prorram proposed by the Government, 


But a culture is not just a set of social, political, 
and economic institutions; it is made up of individuals and it is 
through impact on individuals that contact with Anglo-American 
culture has broupht about changes in the traditional system. 
What happens to the individual and how are his personality, values, 
and goals changed, influenced, or solidified by pressures of the 
contact situation? Thompson and Joseph (19h, see also Thompson 1950) 
studied school children of First Mesa and of Oraibi, using a 
battery of tests of the type least influenced by cultural factors, 
In geveral the Hopi personality apneared as being unusually balanced 
and complex with a high degree of ability for abstract thinking, 
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and a tendency to approach problems as organized wholes. They were also re- 
vealed to have developed at an early age strong restraints. Despite the gen- 
eral overall agreement, there was a discernible pattern of difference between 
those of First Mesa and those from Oraibi which is significant for our evalua- 
tion of the effect of differing types and degrees of pressure on the per- 
sonality structure of the people. Tests of First Mesa children indicate a 
family in which both mother and father play important roles. Although both 
parents are prominent in the development of the child's personality, two other 
factors also receive emphasis: the "supernatural," and the community. These 
are frequently mentioned as agencies of happiness as well as of shame and fear. 
The "supernatural" and the community play a correspondingly inferior role in 
Oraibi children's minds, indicating the deterioration of the ceremonial cycle 
and its cohesive effect on the society. 


Differences in personality development between the sexes in the two 
groups studied provides us with more information on effects of acculturation 
on the Hopis. The most pronounced differences were found between the boys of 
First and Third Mcsas. Boys of First Mesa were shown to be spontaneous and 
outgoing within the limits defined by the Hopi system, but the personalities 
of the Oraibi boys were permeated by a vagve anxiety, and spontaneity was de- 
finitely constricted. Differences between the girls were less clear-cut, but 
‘, . . the findings indicate slightly more constriction and also more refine- 
ment in the First Mesa girl's personality structure than in that of the Third 
Mesa girls.'' (Thompson 1950:97) There also was less difference between the 
sexes at First Mesa, with overall conditions favoring the personality develop- 
ment of the boys. The greater gap between the girls and boys of Oraibi indi- 
cates a social environment weighted on the side of the girls. 


These results are in accord with the picture of conditions prevailing 
on the two mesas, and with the resultant influence on the social organization. 
It was at Oraibi and its satellite villages of Moencopi and New Oraibi that 
we noted the breakdown of the socio-religious system with its balanced respon- 
sibilities end privileges between the sexes, and it is among Oraibi boys that 
Thompson and Joseph found the most severe personality disturbances. The girls 
whose lives are centered in the home show less imbalance, and it is in just 
this area, the matrilineal clan and the mother-centered home that has remained 
least affected by change at Oraibi. The somewhat more constricted personal- 
ities of the girls of First Mesa compared to the boys is no doubt due to the 
same home and family centered factors that have worked to the advantage of 
Oraibi girls, but here where the ceremonial system and secret religious organi- 
zations have been unimpaired the greater freedcm granted to the boys, and their 
active participation in the religious organizations and ceremonial observances 
allows to them more scope for personality development. The personality tests 
confirm the conclusions drawn from cultural data, that the loss of status and 
prestige-giving opportunities to males of Oraibi, Moencopi, and New Oraibi, 
and the lack as yet of any compensating mechanisms work to their disadvantage, 
and will probably contribute still further to the disintegration of those 
villages. 


The results also point up the greater security of the Hopi woman due 
to her central position in the kinship system and important role in the ex- 
tended family. The kinship system has so far resisted change to a greater 
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degree than has the ceremonial system, and we may expect the female personality 
to show fewer negative reactions than the male as long as this situation pre- 
vails and insufficient opportunities for males to achieve status continue to 
exist. The somewhat marginal position of the husband and father in the matri- 
lineal and matrilocal extended family suggests that disorganization of the 
male personality will not have a strong effect on the female personality un- 
less (or until) the kinship system and residence patterns are changed. I 
would suggest that as this happens and the male role as breadwinner becomes 
more central to the family organization, the place of the Hopi woman will be- 
come less secure and stable and she will stand in grave danger of losing the 
equality that the balance between roles of the sexes in the traditional cul- 
ture insured to her. 


A facet of Hopi life that has received much emphasis in the literature 
is the prevalence of gossip and accusations of withcraft directed toward 
other members of the community. In the absence of formalized legal machinery 
and political leadership, public opinion is the major meaas of social control 
and restriction of deviant behavior. Along with patterned systems of privi- 
leges and responsibilities toward kinsmen, it operates to this end in all 
"simple" societies; however, the incidence and malevolent character among the 
Hopi appears to be out of proportion to the need it serves. According to 
Titiev (1943:549) there is said to be more witches than normal people in each 
Hopi village. It is difficult to judge how the present situation compares 
with pre-contact conditions, but earlier accounts do not suggest that these 
factors were ag important in Hopi life as they are today. Parsons notes that 
Second and Third Mesas are characterized by more witchcraft than First Mesa, 
and that there is a general increase in the amount of Hopi witchcraft. (1939: 
1066) Certain aspects of witchcraft were probably contributions of the Span- 
ish (Thompson and Joseph 1944:27, see also Spicer 1954), but its elaboration 
must be assumed to be due to specific causes within the culture. It has been 
suggested that hostility that cannot be openly directed against a dominant 
culture will be turned in upon the group itself, and Kluckhohn, in his mono- 
graph on Navajo witchcraft (1944), sees it as adaptive in that it reduces 
anxiety and provides an outlet for aggression. Thus an increase, if such there 
has been, would be explicable in the light of the pressures on the Hopi from 
the outside. The autobiography of Don Talayesva edited by Simmons (1942) 
paints a picture of Old Oraibi as a witch-ridden community with suspicion 
reaching into intermost family circles. Aberle (1951:115) feels that while 
environmental and social conditions are good, community tensions will be low 
and accusations of witchcraft will be few; but when the reverse is true, sus- 
picion will rise and accusations will increase. It is tempting to seek to 
explain the widespread incidence as reported in Simmons and Titiev as a re- 
sult of acculturative forces on Old Oraibi, but in the absence of firm histori- 
cal evidence and data of comparable scope from less affected villages, it can 
only be pointed to as a reasonable possibility. Curiously, the personality 
tests of Hopi children reported in Thompson and Joseph (1944) reveal no deep- 
seated hostility among the children of either mesa such as would account for 
the concern with witches and the vicious gossip of adult Hopi society. 


The value system, the often unverbalized and unrecognized framework 
within which a people develop their goals, and which provides the basis for 
their concepts of right and wrong, tells much about a group. Ethical concepts 
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operate conservatively to preserve the culture and way of life of a people, 
but since change occurs in all cultures through time, they too must be pre- 
sumed to change in response to changing conditions. Although the Hopi have 
preserved more of their traditional culture than have most American Indian 
groups, contacts have increased and a fairly rapid process of change has taken 
place during the last 50-75 years. Brandt (1954) has undertaken a study of 
Hopi ethics, concentrating on Old Oraibi (as most investigators of the past 
twenty years seem to have done). He isolates four causal patterns that may 
affect the ethical standards of a people: (1) New living conditions which 
change typical motivation; (2) Awareness of new trends of group behavior; 

(3) Awareness of White standards, lew, and behavior; and (4) Changes in fac- 
tual belief about forms of conduct. How have these operated to change or modify 
the traditional values of the Hopi? 


In reading accounts of early Hopi culture, one comes to the conclu- 
sion that Hopi values of the traditional culture were centered in two areas: 
that concerned with physical preservation of the group, and that oconcerned 
with preservation of the social system. In the first area, the physical pre- 
servation of the group, Hopi interest was bound up with the ceremonial system, 
with the dances that were performed primarily to bring rain, promote increase 
of the bounty of nature, and thus allow the continued existence of the people 
in an arid and inhospitable environment. This interest was evidenced in the 
emotional attitude toward letter-perfect performance of ceremonies, strict 
observation of taboos during ceremonial periods, participation in spirit as 
well as person in religious dances, saving of food, and industriousness. 


A value-charged interest in the preservation of the social systen, 
the lineage, the clan and the village is demonstrated by the former policy of 
village endogamy preventing the loss of members to the clan and village, and 
the rule of matrilocal residence buttressing the matrilineal clan. The emphasis 
on following the "Hopi Way," on the individual's responsibilities toward his 
family, his clan, and the village is another aspect of this area. A society 
living in such compact villages could only survive where interpersonal respon- 
sibilities and privileges are formalized into a code of behavior that provides 
a rule of conduct for all members. Within these two areas of the Hopi value 
system as we have defined them, Brandt's study throws much light on what changes 
contact with Anglo-American society has brought about in their concept of good 
and bad, right and wrong. Where ceremonials and dances are concerned, he 
found the situation as we have already seen it--in Old Oraibi the ceremonial 
cycle has almost been abandoned, the Katcina dancing is almost extinct, and of 
the sacred calendar, only the Soyal and the Bean ceremonies are still performed. 
It has been noted that this is a result of the split of 1906, and of the migra- 
tion to Moencopi and New Oraibi that has left the ceremonial system without 
leadership, and resulted in a breakdown of the secret religious organizations. 
The feeling that it no longer matters, that it is not important that the dances 
be performed, may be ascribed to two of the above causal patterns. When doubt 
of the efficacy of a certain procedure becomes rooted in the mind of a sizable 
portion of the population, taboos are not observed with the stringency formerly 
found, and many will come to feel that not only is it not important that the 
ceremonies be performed according to time-honored ritual and timing, but that 
they would be better dispensed with altogether. Thus, two progressives of New 
Oraibi felt that dances were a waste of time, and if the Hopi wished to "get 
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anywhere” they should adjust to realities and work with modern methods, 
(Brandt 1954:258) Those who have gone to school are more and more inclined 

to a naturalistic explanation of natural phenomena such as rain. Another in- 
formant told Brandt that he had heard of experiments with dry ice, and had 
become skeptical of the utility of the dances (Ibid.). Aside from the change 
in factual belief, new living conditions that often make it inconvenient to 

be in attendance at the prescribed time contribute to the breakdown of the old 
values. New motivations, new desires that can only be attained by means of a 
steady cash income make people reluctant to jeopardize or sacrifice emp loyment 
to return for the ceremonies and the retreats that precede and accompany them. 


According to the older people, marriage did occasionally occur out of 
the village, but the desire to keep the productive members within the clan 
and the village gave the people a preferential interest in preserving village 
endogamy. The breakdown of the clan organization has progressed to the point 
that today marriage does occur within the clan, but only rarely. Formerly the 
important position of the clan uncles served to provide this obligation with 
a degree of sanction, but Hopis who have been away to school or employed off 
the reservation have less regard for the opinion of the maternal or clan uncles 
today. Reasons for increased intermarriage between the mesas may be ascribed 
to increased communication between villages, to the fact that young people of 
all the mesas were formerly thrown together at boarding school at a time when 
their interest in courtship and marriage was most intense, but basically (at 
least on Third Mesa) to the breakdown of the ceremonial system that decreased 
the interest and necessity of maintaining clan membership. Both new living 
conditions which have changed the typical motivation of many people, and aware- 
ness of differing standards and behaviors among Anglo-Americans have contri- 
buted to a change in values in this area. 


Matrilocal residence that served to keep the lineage intact and tied 
the son-in-law's productive capacity to the family fortunes still endures, but 
not intact. In recent years, according to Brandt, there is a tendency to re- 
duce the period of residence with the wife's parents to a token period, and 
to set up a separate household nearby. Responsibilities toward the wife's 
parents are still recognized, and various services rendered, but these tend to 
diminish as distance increases. In such case one would suppose that taking 
of jobs off-reservation would be violently opposed; however, the parents are 
often inclined to approve such a move since it means better living conditions 
for their daughter, or because they see benefits for themselves in the greater 
prosperity of the son-in-law. Therefore, we see that changes in life condi- 
tions can encourage deviant behavior in yet another way; moral obligations 
are obligations to someone, and if that person does not care to press his 
claims, or prefers to ignore them, non-performance is easily overlooked. 


The general Hopi attitude toward deviant behavior is interesting. 
Brandt's informants tended to take a “hands off'' attitude, saying that although 
they themselves disapproved, people were doing so, and it must be all right. 
This accords well with the inpression many have received that the Kopi feel 
one can only advise, not for.e, and that an individual is entitled to make his 
own decisiuos, but must abide by the corseyjauences. However, the accusations 
of witchcraft that are so readily made aj;.4ust those who are motivated to 
seek money, power, prestige, or in any wuy to differ from the group norm lead 
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one to the conclusion that the way of the deviant is less easy than Brandt 

saw it, and that those most receptive to acculturative influences, or those in 
a weak position to resist, face a difficult time if they choose to remain 
among the more traditionally oriented. 


Summary 


Emphasis has been placed on the effects of acculturation on the social 
System, and upon the individual as these changes have affected personality 
and values. In summary it might be said: 


I. Acculturative pressures began with the Spanish in the 1500's 
but did not become strong until after the mid-1880's. 


II. Early influences were least felt on Third Mesa, but Anglo- 
American contacts have been more disruptive there due to: 


A. Loss in land base to Navajos through decision of the 
Interior Department. 


B. The stock-reduction program that hit hardest on Third Mesa. 


C. Missionary activities that centered on the mesa-top, not 
below as at First and Second Mesas. 


III. The social system on Third Mesa has been most severely disturbed 
due to the imbalance between matrilineal clan organization and 
male centered ceremonial systems, leading to: 


A. Loss of orientation and of familiar status and role posi- 
tions, particularly among males, as reflected in results of 
personality tests of First and Third Mesa children. 


B. A possible increase in suspicion, gossip, and accusations 
of witchcraft. 


C. Changes in traditional values in response to: 


1. Changes in Hope society and; 
2. New awareness and new motivations from Anglo-American 
society. 


NOTE 


In the light of the above, what does the future hold for the Hopi? 
I do not know. Education that leaves a people unfitted for traditional modes 
of life, combined with a situation in the larger American community that re- 
fuses them a place in that society on a basis of political, social and economic 
equality is not to my mind a solution. It has been in operation in this coun- 
try for more than 150 years and the problem is still with us. Desegregation 
in the South today gives bitter but conclusive evidence that education does not 
automatically make a minority group acceptable to the majority. I do not argue 
that the Hopi, along with all minority groups, should not be educated with ut- 
most rapidity to protect their rights and secure their economic future; I only 
contend that standard public school education is not the answer. 
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After such a negative appraisal, perhaps I am compelled to offer some 
positive suggestions. I cannot do so with any confidence, but there are two 
possible approaches. Where the Negro is thinly scattered there may be a degree 
of social prejudice (at least miscegenation rarely occurs) but fewer political 
and economic sanctions are operative. If the Indian were spread evenly over 
the country his uniqueness, combined with the romantic glow cast by novels, 
movies, and TV, would doubtless make him a social asset to any hostess. The 
other alternative is a different kind of education, combined with a different 
and consistent government policy, that permits the Indian to remain Indian 
with full identity with hie race, but enabled to hold his own better in the 
stiffly competitive economic and political system of the country. 


The last permits him to keep his identity, but probably severs him 
for untold time to come from participation on equal terms in the life of the 
country; the first requires that he be prepared to sacrifice his racial and 
cultural heritage for rapid assimilation. 


The first I realize to be impractical (and probably even undesirable 
from the Indian point of view); the second I do not really expect to see come 
to pass. So to answer the original question--what does the future hold for 
the Hopi--probably much the same as the past. In school he will learn about 
American Democracy. In practice he will find that there is little place for 
him in the American scheme of things. He will continue to be defensive and 
secretly hostile as were his father and his grandfather before him, and the 
most we can hope for is that the Government will continue to offer him the 
protection of his lands that he may continue to eat. In this case I would 
make an urgent plea--that missionaries of any creed be forbidden access to 
the Reservation, that all efforts to ‘‘acculturate’’ (insofar as this means 
casting off old beliefs and values and assuming new) be forthwith ceased, that 
the traditional culture, social system, religion, and kinship system be bol- 
stered by every means possible (or better still, left entirely alone), and that 
Anglo-American history, literature, and social system be taught as a foreign 
country is studied in our schools, not as the inalienable heritage of all 
citizens, or as a goal rapidly to be achieved. 


(I might even suggest that education, as a solution to problems of 
acculturation, be directed at the larger Anglo-American community, and not at 
the minority groups. Not until the majority are ready to accept cultural dif- 
ferences, shade of skin, or texture of hair as mere variation within the human 
family can progress reasonably be expected.) 
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FACTORS AFFECTING THE DEGREE OF ACCULTURATION OF TWO UTE VILLAGES 


by 


Max A. Ray 


This paper deals with the different effects of acculturation upon two 
present day Ute villages, the Whiterock on the Uintah and Ouray Ute Indian 
reservation in northeastern Utah, and the Towaoc on the Southern Ute Indian 
reservation in the extreme southwestern section of Colorado. Before we turn 
to the Whiterock and the Towaoc, one must have some idea of the prehistoric 
and historic background of the Ute peoples. Therefore the first portion of 
this paper will deal with the traditional Ute life and the historical contact 
with Whites up to the 1950's. 


The Utes live today in their original location, which is in central 
and western Colorado, eastern Utah, and the upper drainage of the San Juan 
River in New Mexico. They belong to the Shoshonean division of the Uto- 
Aztecan linguistic stock which also includes the Paiute, Shoshoni, Hopi, and 
certain Californian tribes. 


The Ute tribe at white contact was divided into a loose confederation 
of seven bands. The Southern Utes consisted of the Weeminuche, Mouache, and 
Copote bands who collectively numbered about 1000 people and were located in 
the southern porition of Colorado and Utah. The Tabeguache band numbered 
about 3000 people and was located just north of the Southern Ute bands. The 
Northern Utes consisted of the Grand River, Yampa, and Uintah bands who nun- 
bered around 6000 people and were located in the central portions of Colorado 
and Utah (Wilson, 1956, pp. 10-12). 


prehistory 


At the time of the first white contact the Utes occupied the western 
section of Colorado, west of the continental divide, while the Arapahoes and 
Cheyennes lived in the plains region of eastern Colorado. The Utes had con- 
tact with the Kiowas, Comanches, Sioux, Pawnees, Arapahoes, Cheyennes, 
Navajos, and Apaches, all of whom were their enemies except for the Jicarilla 
Apaches with whom they intermarried, The Utes were also friendly with the 
Snakes, Shoshoni, Bannocks, and Paiutes. 


The major portion of the knowledge of the prehistoric structure of the 
Utes has been drawn from early historic documents, legends, and the Culture 
Element Distribution Lists compiled by Omer C. Stewart for the University of 
California. 


Political Organization. The band was the largest political unit in 


pre-contact times. It was made up of a series of related extended families, 
or family groups, and met only for the animal drives in the spring and fall, 
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or for war. Band leaders were normally the older, more experienced men who 
knew the locations of springs, good gathering and hunting areas. The band 
was not an important political unit until after the advent of the horse. 


The extended family was the basic political unit and was normally 
separated from the band due to the economic necessity of survival. Each family 
had a separate hunting ground and berry patch which was hereditary and not 
normally used by another family. The leaders of the family were similar to 
the band leaders as they were normally the older, more experienced members 
of the family. Residence was matrilocal until the newly married couple had 
children and then the residence changed to neolocal, or remained matrilocal. 


During the winter the family units moved south following game and going 
into winter quarters only when the weather forced them to stop. When spring 
came the families joined their respective bands for the spring antelope hunt 
and bear dance and then moved east separately to their family hunting grounds. 
In early fall the bands gathered again for a bison drive in eastern Colorado 
and then the families again disengaged themselves from the band and moved west 
and south for the winter. 


Economy. The Utes, like most American Indian groups, were a hunting 
and gathering society. Their main source of food was from gathering various 
plants, insects, and other wild foods. Hunting was limited to small animals 
and birds and the few large game animals that were hunted on foot, such as the 
bear, deer, antelope, or bison. The hunters divided the kill with their group, 
either the family or the band (Stewart, 1942, p. 240). Ritual was associated 
only with the communal hunt, although a bear was talked to when tracks or live 
ones were seen, being addressed as grandfather, mother, old woman, or aunt. 
Sometimes parts of game killed were offered to supernatural beings or spirits. 
The most significant feature of a hunt was a boy's first kill. This signified 
his change from a boy to a man and he was not allowed to eat any part of the 
kill. Snares and nets were used in hunting as well as decoys, disguises, clubs, 
bows and arrows, and rocks. Some fishing was done. 


House Structure. The domed willow house was commonly used during the 
summer while the tripod or conical house was used during the winter. The tipi 
was sometimes used if enough skins were available to construct it. 


Mutilations. Both sexes had their ear lobes pierced, and men had 
their nasal septum pierced and had tattoos on their faces, arms, and hands. 
Head deformation caused by the shaping of childrens' heads by the parents’ 
hands was common. Artificial mutilation did not continue for long after 
white contact, and had little or no religious significance attached to it. 


Marriage. Marriage was arranged between two families from separate 
bands. The literature does not mention any form of clan or blood lineage, so 
the band probably took this function upon itself. Marriage was, and still is, 


highly informal. Polygyny, the sororate and the levirate were common, and 
polyandry was permitted. 


Division of Labor. Due to economic hardships, no strict division of 
labor was present. The men normally carried the water, started fires, gathered 
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wood, hunted, and fished. The women gathered seeds, nuts, and other edible 
plants, killed small animals, cooked and tended the fire, made the dwellings, 
clothes, etc. No specific tasks were reported for the children. 


Death. Some fear of the dead was present, although it was not as ex- 
treme as for the Navajo. The corpse was prepared and buried by the relatives 
and then forgotten. The spirits of the dead could be either good or bad. 


Shamanism. Every family had a shaman who could be either a man or a 
woman. In pre-contact times the shaman normally acted with only his immediate 
family. The shaman's power was derived from animal and human spirits. Sha- 


manism was not as complex in pre-contact times as the position became after 
contact with whites. 


The Historical Period 


Political Organization. After acquiring the horse, the family units 
joined with other family units to form a more stable band than was present in 
prehistoric times. These bands, in turn, were associated into a loose tribal 
organization, though the tribe was never a political unit. The band leaders 
consisted of one main chief, two assistants, a number of special chiefs for 
minor occasions and a council made up of distinguished elderly men and women 
who advised the chief. A new chief was designated by the incumbent; however. 
patrilineal succession was preferred if the son was capable and the band ap- 
proved. The chief's house was the largest in the village and he addressed 
the people daily. This system relied upon strong leadership and when this was 
not present the band normally broke apart. The individual was still controlled 
by the family head. 


Economy. The major change from the prehistoric period was the shift 
from hunting and gathering to a hunting oriented society. With the horse, the 
bison was exploited to the utmost. Some corn was grown, but not enough to be 
relied upon as a major item of subsistence. 


Houses. The tipi was used more after acquiring horses than the previous 
brush-type shelters. Now that the band functioned as an integral community, 
the tipis were arranged haphazardly into a true village. A sweat house was 
commonly used for treating sickness. A menstrual hut was built and also used 
for births. 


Marriages. Marriages were still arranged by the parents, although the 
girl's opinion was needed to complete the arrangements. Marriage by abduction 
was practiced in some instances. There were no formal marriage ceremonies. 
Normally if a couple copulated at the girl's camp they were married, but if they 
copulated in the brush they were not married. Divorce was common on the grounds 
of adultery, sterility, infidelity, and incompatibility. Intermarriage with 
the Jicarilla Apaches, Bannocks, and Snakes was common. 


Division of Labor. There was little change in the division of labor 
from the prehistoric to historic times. Now that hunting was easier because 
of the horse, more time was available for social functions and ceremonies. 
The men conducted most of the ceremonies and made the implements for them. 
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Both men and women participated in war, although only the men actually fought 
the enemy. The women did most of the work in camp and in moving from area to 
area. 


Games and Dances. Women participated in few games as most of their time 
was spent in taking care of the household. They participated in playing 
shinny, hand games, 4-stick dice, mud fights, and juggling. Men participated 
in ball racing, hand games, l6-stick dice, 4-stick dice, archery, arrow tossing 
and sliding, diving and swimming, foot racing and wrestling. 


The Ute had many dances up to the time they were put on the reservations. 
Most of the dances were social affairs, although some had religious signifi- 
cance. The bear dance was held each spring to symbolize the return of spring 
and summer. Other dances wers the lame dance, danced only by women after the 
return of a war party; the dragging feet dance, danced by both sexes as a 
social dance after the scalp dance; the scalp dance, danced by both sexes 
after the return of a war party; the deer, double, and iron line dances which 
were social dances; the war dance, a victory dance by men after a war party 
had returned; and the round dance which was run by the shamen in order to 
combat disease. 


The sun dance was introduced in 1902 by the Arapahoes and replaced all 
other dances except the bear dance. It is held every June and its function 
is to cure all diseases. 


Tobacco was smoked in pipes during gatherings and at bedtime by old men 
and women, and for curing by the shaman. 


Dress. Men wore shirts or robes, leggings, breech-clouts, and moccasins. 
Feather headdresses were worn only during dances. Bodies were normally painted. 
Women wore belted robes, leggings, and moccasins. All clothing was made from 
prepared animal skins. Hair was worn bound up in two braids which hung on 
their chests. Soft cradle boards were used to carry children with the umbi- 
lical cord attached to the cradle. 


Industries. Little pottery was made as most was obtained in trade from 
the Jicarilla Apaches and the Pueblo Indians. The Utes made excellent baskets 
from willows, as well as buckskin tobacco pouches, vanity bags, awl cases, 
and paint bags. 


Religton. The Utes believe in one supreme being, a good personal god, 
and other lesser gods such as the gods of war, peace, floods, thunder and 
lightning, and blood. The soul is immortal and goes to the sky after death 
to the wolf's (god's) house. Evil spirits compete with the good spirits for 
the soul, but the good spirit usually wins. The afterworld is like the pre- 
sent world. A creation myth is present; however, the Utes got {it from the 
Pueblo Indians, who in turn got it from the Jesuits (Wilson, 1956, p. 46). 
The Utes are highly superstitious and believe in monsters, evil spirits, 
dwarfs, and water babies who eat people. As late as 1941 dwarfs, monsters, 
and water babies were still believed in by the Towaoc (Stewart, 1942, p. 348). 


Death. The corpse is prepared and buried by relatives, body extended, 
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in rocks, a pit, or a cave in the mountains. Cremation is used to destroy a 
witch or evil shaman. A funeral service was held for a normal burial with 
speeches given by old men while the relatives would cry and step over the 
grave leaving gifts for the dead. The property of the dead was commonly des- 
troyed, i.e., the house was burned, horses were killed, and the entire village 
was moved. Mourning, by the relatives, lasted about one year with a special 
ceremony for termination. Name taboos were used in the presence of the kin. 
Suicide was rare, although suttee was practiced in one band. 


Shamanism. Shamen became more specialized with the emergence of the 
band. A shaman's power was received when a child, either learned from an 
older shaman or through natural, unsought dreams. Shamen interpreted dreams, 
cured diseases, prevented sickness, and supervised youths. The power of a 
Shaman waned with old age. Stewart (1942, p. 316) suggests that the shaman 
used hypnosis to put patients to sleep during a curing ceremony. 


There were also a number of special shamen such as the rattlesnake 
bite curing, the wound curing, the weather controlling and the evil shaman or 
witch who harms or kills by dreeming of the victim. A hunchback shaman for 
sexual troubles is present in one band and may have been related to the hunch- 
backed flute-playing shaman who was a sex symbol for the Pueblo Indians. 


White Contact 


The first recorded contact between the Utes and the Whites was in 1776 
by two Spanish priests, Fathers Escalante and Dominguez, who were charting an 
overland route from Santa Fe to the Spanish missions in Monterey, California 
(Wilson, 1956, pp. 55-59). Early relations with the Spanish were peaceful, 
consieting mostly of trading for horses and a few agricultural products. 
Children were often traded for horses. 


The horse brought about great changes in Ute economy and everyday life. 
The Ute were able to hunt bison and to make war on a much larger scale than in 
prehistoric times. The band became the major political unit and l2adership 
was taken by the more powerful war chiefs. Basically, the horse brought about 
the change from a peaceful, withdrawn society of small family units to large 
aggressive bands with organized bison hunts and horse raids as the chief func- 
tion of these bands. 


Success in war became one of the major values; gifts were exchanged 
after a successful war party returned and the entire village received some 
share of the loot. The horse and success in war became the major status sym- 
bols. Religion helped the Ute in time of crises and reinforced the moral 
values of the group. 


The Utes were not bothered too much by whites until the end of the 

- Mexican War in 1848. After Colorado and Utah became United States Territories, 
the head of the Indian Bureau, James S. Calhoun, presented the Utes with their 
first treaty. In this treaty the Utes recognized the sovereignty of the 
United States and agreed not to depart from the general area that they occupied 
at that time. This treaty was signed by some sixty Ute leaders. An agency 
was established at Taos, New Mexico, but did not function well due to a lack 
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of money from Federal funds (Wilson, 1956, p. 64). Few settlers had pene- 
trated Ute territory and game was still plentiful. Therefore, the failure 
of this treaty went by unnoticed by both the Utes and the Indian Agency. 


Early contact between the Utes and the Mormons in Utah was good until 
the Mormons tried to interfere with the Ute practice of trading their children 
for horses. The Mormons also attempted to introduce agriculture from 1854 
to 1857. However this effort was unsuccessful due to the Mormon War (Lang, 
1953, Di oho)s 


In 1855 the Southern Utes went on the warpath against two Spanish 
settlements in the San Luis Valley, in Colorado. The United States Army and 
Kit Carson wore the Utes down until a peace treaty was signed in the same year. 
This treaty gave nothing and asked for peace only. 


Gold was discovered in 1858 near Denver, Colorado, and by 1861 the 
Territory of Colorado was established without anyone asking the Utes what 
should be done to their hunting ground. Two more Ute agencies were set up 
for the Utes in Colorado, one for the Northern Utes, and one for the Tabe- 
guache band. Again inadequate funds were available for the operation of the 
agencies as little more than symbols of the United States government (Wilson, 
1950,20...09) 


In 1863 a second treaty was signed with the Tabeguache band defining 
the limits of their reservation. This was the first true reservation for the 
Utes. Since the Tabeguache band could no longer hunt successfully, the treaty 
provided for the establishment of farms and ranches with gifts of cattle, 
sheep, grain and seed. Also, $10,000 in food and $10,000 in goods were to be 
given to the band for the next ten years. Since this treaty seemed like a 
pretty fair exchange for one-fourth of Colorado, ten Tabeguache leaders signed 
it. Needless to say, the gifts were never given and the band was forced to 
leave the reservation from time to time in order to hunt for food. 


In 1868 the Whites initiated a treaty with all of the Utes in Colorado 
in order to confine the Utes in a small section of Colorado so as to open up 
the entire territory for settlement. Representatives of the seven bands met 
in Washington to discuss the terms of the treaty. This was the first time 
that seven bands acted together as a tribe. All seven bands were placed on a 
reservation in southwestern Colorado. The treaty provided for an educational 
system, allotment for lands in severalty, $60,000 a year for the remainder of 
their lives, and herds of sheep and cattle (Wilson, 1956, p. 81). This treaty, 
like the previous ones, was not upheld by the Whites. Serious problems began 
to arise due to the necessity for the Utes to eat. Again the Utes had to 
leave the reservation in order to find food. The fall bison hunt in eastern 
Colorado was still carried out. 


During this period one outstanding leader arose from a band leader 
to the acknowledged spokesman for the Ute tribe. This man was Ouray, chief 
of the Tabeguache band. Ouray was not a tribal chief in the sense of direct- 
ing all of the bands. Instead, he represented the various band leaders. He 
kept all of the white man's treaties in good faith, going so far as to kill 
five of his tribesmen who disagreed with his policies. He opposed any violent 
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opposition to the Whites and did more than any Indian agent in keeping the 
Utes at peace while they were veing robbed by the 'Wiite Father" in Washing’ on 


Gold was discovered in the San Juan country of the Ute reservation in 
1873, which, of course, meant that the Utes had to leave. In the same year 
a treaty was signed by Ouray and other leaders, trading the San Juan country 
eo money (on paper). This treaty was not kept either (Wilson, 1556, | 
Pp. : 


In 1880 an Indian agent for the northern Ute, named Meeker, tried to 
force the White River band to farm their land. This policy led to the agent's 
quick demise in what is known as the Meeker massacre. The White River Utes 
fought the United States Army to a standstill and were finally put down by 
Ouray. Because of this revolt, the treaty of 1880 was drawn up whereby three 
bands of White River Utes were moved to the Uintah reservation in Utah. The 
Uncompahgre band of the Northern Utes, and the Southern Utes, were restricted 
to smaller areas by this treaty. The treaty provided for $50,000 (on paper) 
to be given the Utes in exchange for the land given up. Ouray died before 
the treaty was finished and as the Utes were without a strong leader, they 
refused to sign the treaty until they were paid $2.00 a person by one of the 
commissioners (Wilson, 1956, p. 150). 


By the end of the 1880's government handouts were more frequent. Many 
changes from the traditional way of life occurred. Most of the food was now 
the white man's food, and clothing was of the store-bought variety. Farming 
began to catch on in Colorado as one out of every 100 families attempted agri- 
culture (Wilson, 1956, p. 244). The farmers lived in frame houses, and raised 
irrigation oats, wheat, barley, hay and vegetables. Except for the 35 prac- 
ticing farmers, the rest of the Utes still lived, for the most part, the tradi- 
tional way of life in tipis. An Indian police force was used to maintain order. 


In 1895 the United States gave more land to the Southern Utes and two 
bands began an intense agricultural program, while the third band, the Ute 
Mountain band, moved into the hinterland of southeastern Colorado and remained 
nomadic, By the 1900's the agricultural Southern Utes developed an individualistic 
economy which destroyed the group feeling. The old ways were given up in 
favor of the white man's way. Shamen no longer practiced their trade, and the 
hospital and agency doctor took over the shamen's functions. The Bear and Sun 
dances were still held, but became social functions. In 1926 the Southern 
Utes, except the Ute Mountain band, adopted a constitution and by-laws which 
provided for a council of six who conducted all business for the group. A 
tribal judge maintained order. 


The Uintah reservation Utes maintained their traditional life up to the 
1900's. Im this decade Whites wanted to farm the land on the reservation, and 
since the Northern Utes were not interested in agriculture they sold most of the 
reservation lands to the Whites for cash. In 1905 a delegation from the reser- 
vation went to Washington to request that they be moved to some isolated area 
where Whites would not bother them. This request was refused. One band at- 
tempted to leave anyway, but were brought back under military escort (Lang, 
1953, pe, 16)o 
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Farming was reintroduced in the 1910's but suffered a reverse during 
the depression and has not recovered. In 1937 the Utes on the Uintah reser- 
vation accepted the Indian Reorganization Act and in 1938 they obtained a 
charter. A Tribal Business Committee of six was organized, consisting of two 
members from each band. By 1939 most of the Indians lived in houses of some 
kind, rather than tipis. Episcopal and Mormon missions are present today, 
though the Peyote religion is also strong. Peyote was first introduced by 
Sam Loganberry in 1917. Its main value is that it strengthens the social 
solidarity of the group through religious mechanisms which are opposed to the 
missionary influence (Opler, 1940, p. 466). 


The Ute Mountain band continued their nomadic, traditional existence 
until 1931. Use of hospitals has been rare as there are two practicing shamen 
today. As late as 1950 these Utes lived in tents, hogans, or wickiups. In 
1940 they adopted a constitution similar to the Southern Ute group, which pro- 
vided for a council of seven, one judge, and two policemen. Education has not 
been very successful. Some Roman Catholic and Protestent missions are pre~ 
sent now, but the main religion is Peyote. The Utes had trouble accepting 
the white man's marriage laws and up to the 1940's continued to be marricd in 
the traditional way (Wilson, 1956, p. 251). 


In 1939 the Ute tribe brought suit against the United States for fail- 
ure to comply with the treaty of 1880. The suit was won by the Utes in 1950 
and the court awarded $17,000,000 to the Uintah Utes, $7,000,000 to the Ute 
Mountain Utes and $5,000,000 to the Southern Utes (Wilson, 1956, pp. 254-56). 


A Comparison of Towaoc and Whiterocks 


The awarding of the Judgement Fund to Utes has had an enormous effect 
upon both the Whiterock and Towaoc Utes. This is not the subject of this paper, 
however, and no attempt will be made to discuss this change which is still 
taking place today. 


The Ute Mountain band maintained most of their traditional values up 
to the 1940's. The shaman was a highly respected individual and controlled 
their religious life through the use of Peyote and traditional ceremonies. 
Agriculture was not practiced on a large scale and education was rare. Farm- 
ing did have a successful start in this area. Money meant little to the Ute 
Indian. Marriages and other social functions were carried out in their tradi- 
tional manner. A semi-permanent home was established and the family units 
travelled over the reservation hunting and gathering, and assembled at Towaoc 
on ration day. 


In 1940, with the adoption of a constitution, white contact increased. 
Agriculture was attempted on a larger scale by the band and hospitals and 
schools were frequented more often. Marriage customs Slowly conformed to the 
white man's laws, although they were still fairly informal. Peyote actually 
grew stronger as a means of retaining the traditional way of life. Stores 
were relied upon more and more for staple items. By 1956, 150 out of 657 mem- 
bers owned their own farms, while the rest used the band's common farm land 
(Wilson, 1956, p. 246). Irrigation was introduced and a 4-H representative 
was established at Towaoc in 1957. The main source of income in 1954 was 
from oil and gas leases and earned income from farming and ranching. More and 
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more Utes began to turn to either farming or ranching as their main source 
of subsistence. 


The solidarity of the group is maintained by Peyote rites, and the 
Bear and Sun dances. Two shamen still practice in conjunction with curing and 
the Sun dance. Traditional myths are still told to the children and the dress 
is a mixture of the old and the new. Gambling and drinking were not problems 
until after the payment of the Judgement Fund. 


On the whole, the transformation of the Towaoc Utes from a traditional 
hunting society to a completely agricultural society was accomplished fairly 
smoothly with a minimum of internal disorder. The main reason for this transi- 
tion seems to lie in the fact that the Towaocs were able to maintain a feeling 
of group unity and few of their traditional values were changed. 


The Whiterock Utes were unable to maintain their traditional life. 
After being put upon the Uintah reservation a major value was placed upon 
money. Anything that could be sold to the Whites was sold for cash. Agri- 
culture was attempted but failed due to poor land, lack of knowledge about 
farming, and a lack of the desire to farm. The reservation was broken up 
into a series of farms by the government, often with a white farmer next to 
an Indian farmer. This concept of inflexible property rights was entirely new 
to the Utes. They were completely unprepared for this move socially, psycho- 
logically, and economically. This change was one of the major causes of the 
disintegration of the value structure and the functioning social system of the 
Whiterock Ute (Lang, 1953, p. 58). 


When the United States reduced annuities and monthly rations, the 
Utes were forced to turn to state and federal welfare groups for relief. 
Drunkenness and gambling was common. In 1953 a recreational program was 
started by the Tribal Council which included the revival of Indian arts and 
crafts, community projects, hobbies, competition in sports, etc., and this 
helped somewhat to drop the rate of law breaking (Wilson, 1956, p. 250). 


In general, the Whiterock Utes have not been able to adjust to the 
change from the traditional life to the present form. Their land was chopped 
up into sections by Whites, which action prevented any unified effort to estab- 
lish agriculture. New ideas were introduced which the Utes were unable to 
accept, and a high value was placed upon money, with little or no attempt made 
to invest in farms, homes, or machinery. The social system of the group did 
not hold up to the outside pressures of acculturation and it disintegrated. 

The Tribal Council has attempted to reintroduce agriculture and some aspects 
of the traditional life, but, due to the general apathy of the group, these 
efforts have failed. 


The Towaoc Utes were able to accomplish a smooth transition due to the 
survival of their traditional norms and social system which were adapted to 
meet the changing situetions. The Whiterock Utes, on the other hand, were 
unable to maintain their traditional values and social system due to the early 
breakdown of their norms. The group was unable to provide an accepted answer 
for the rapidly changing situations and contact with the Whites. The White- 
rock Utes adopted white values, such as money, into their own value system, 
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but the new values were unattainable because of the breakdown of the cultural 
structure. The general attitude of the Whiterock Ute is one of living only 
for today. 
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TIE PROBLEM OF LIVING IN TWO 
WORLDS 


By 
Keith M. Bailey 


In the quiet little village »f Arlee, Mentana, there 
stands a large plain white frame building, the trading center for 
the Indians »f the local area of the Flathead Indian Reservation. 
One suinmmer arterno.n a tourist stood in front of this old general 
st-re interested in the quaint scenery >f the reservation town. 

A late model car came to a stop near the store and two full-blocd 
Indians left the car and came toward the trading post. 


The man had long hair done in braids made colorful with 
red and yellow yarn. His black "ten gallon" hat was graced with 
an eagle feather. The Indian's shirt was a bright green made 
all the more n»vticeable by the red bandana around his neck, Perhaps 
the most striking thing abcut his costume was the beautiful hand 
beaded moccasins he wore for footgear. His wife looked like a 
character from one »f Zane Grey's ncvels. She wore a gorgeous 
black shawl rich with embroidered floral figures. Her moccasins 
were matched with leggins of white buckskin decorated with small 
spangles. 


The stranger turned to the clerk of the general store 
to ask about these two interesting people as they entered the 
store. He learned that they were members of the lecal tribe of 
Salish Indians and lived in a log house about three miles from the 
village. The torist continued t> enquire about their strange 
dress to which the clerk replied, "Well, I guess they live in two 
worlds, They haven't forgetten their old tribal ways and still 
they like to drive the white man's electric wagn." 


The Indian trader did a jair job »f appraising the 
problem 01 some 00,000 American Indians. Only two generations 
removed from the stone age they find it difficult t» understand 
the ways of the white brother with his atcmic age. The problem 
of crossing this great cultural gap has been intensified by a lack 
of understanding and sympathy on the part of the white man. 


One hist rian made the statement that no ».ther ethnic 
proup in the history of the world has undergone such change and 
suffering within the short span of three centuries as the North 
American Indian, Cardinal Snellman spcaking at the St. Ignatius 
Centennial said that the American Tiidian‘had given the world a 
worthy example in his response t» cruel subjugation and years 
of unfair treatment. 
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It should be kept in mind that the Indian as he was in his 
primitive state and the Indian after a century and a half of federal 
wardship can not be compared. The modern Indian is to a large 
extent the product of federal policy in Indian affairs. It is the 
assumption of this paper that the policies of the federal government 
throughout our nation's history have been strongly influenced by 
race prejudice. 


It is necessary to look into history for the background 
of those preblems that now face the modern Indian and our federal 
sovernment. Although Spanish, French, and British all had a part 
in the settlement of the Indians’ domain, the attitude of the 
British settlers was the most detrimental t> Indian interests. The 
Colonists from Britain were primarily interested in land. . They 
were Willing to wink at the moral problem involved in taking 
the aboriginals possessions from them because they needed the land 
for their homes, 


The early English Colonists believed the - Indian to be 
so uncivilized and ignorant as t» not have any system of property 
ownership. The English had no scruples about taking over his land, 
One interesting illustration of their rationalizing is found in 
statutes of the Virginia Colony. The Bible was cited as ground 
for taking Indian land. Genesis 1:28 says, "And God blessed them 
and said unto them, be fruitful and multiply and replenish 
the earth and subdue it." They reasoned that the Indians by 
their nomadic life had failed t» carry out this scripture and were 
therefore not entitled to the land. When a British settler began 
to farm the land he was subduinr it and on that basis became its 
rightful owner. 


A New England divine came up with the interesting idea 
that the settlers were G d's chosen people and the Indian were 
comparable t» the Canaanites of the land of Palestine. Settlers 
were taught to devoutly give thanks for every Indian that bit the 
dust. One Colonial preacher said that to. kill the Indian was doing 
God a service and "also averting the wrath »f God which they might 
otherwise incur by suffering them (the Indian) to live - they 
being the same as the Canaanites 91 old - an accursed race who 
by Gyd's cummand were t» be destroyed," 1 


No effort was made to study and appreciate the society 
of the Redman. He was labeled a wicked ign>rant savage. His 
social system, methods >of land tenure, religious views, philosophy 
of ecvernment, agriculture achievements and laws of health were 
all lost sight »f under the whiteman's mania to possess the Indian's 
land, 
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The British government sh wed some interest in the: just 
treatment of the Indians and called a Conference to plan a unified 
Indian policy for all of the Colonies, A program was drawn up 
that would have helped the Indian had it been implemented but 
because of insufficient funds it was never set into action. Each 
Colony had its own pclicy which was governed by the best interests 
of the whites. The establishment >1f the new republic at the close 
of the revolution made little change in this situation. 


The settlers had been allowed to drift into Indian 
territory for years before the war, During the Revolution land 
in Indian territory was the reward fcr service. All the treaties 
with the Indians of the Ohio ccuntry and the area of the Old North- 
west territory were forgotten and settlers poured into the Indian 
hunting lands. The next forty years saw a change in attitude which 
made it inevitable that the integrity of the boundaries of Indian 
land would only be fiction, It was just a mtter of time until 
the Indian would be pushed out. 


This feverish land craze paved the way for the removal 
of the indians to the west during Andrew Jackson's administration. 
On May 28, 1830, President Jacks2n signed the Indian Removal Act 
which gave to him the nower to move all of the Indians west of the 
Mississippi. The passing of this act was justified on the grounds 
that segregation would end the conflict between the two races, It 
was a clever piece of strategy on the part »f politicians. Public 
opinion was at such high pitch against the Indians that the atrocities 
of this period were committed with hardly a voice raised against them, 


The politicians had painted a true picture, the removal 
act would benefit the white people, The legislation was designed 
to give the Indians the right of choice in the matter of removal. 
However, when any tribe attempted t» use this right they were 
forced by the U.S. Army to accept the president's proposal. 


The next decade was tragic for Indian people. Bleeding, 
bitter, numbed, defeated and exnloited they huddled in Indian 
territory attempting t. make the best of their circumstances, The 
efforts of the povernment to help the Indians in their problems 
were crude and ineffective. It was largely a matter of keeping 
enourh soldiers on hand t» preveit an uprising. 


After the Civil War the land fever again began to burn 
and the vast areas in the hands of Indian tribes looked like a 
gold mine to the exploiters, The politicians came up with a 
logical argument for getting this rich land into the hands of white 
farmers {or development, They apprvached C:ngress with the idea 
that the Indians were dying at such a ranid rate that in a few years 
they would vanish. In the meantime some plan should be worked out 
for transferring the land to white owners. The result of this 
propaganda was the passing of the General All_tment Act of 1887. 
This divided the land owed by the tribes as a group into individual 
allotmerts sg» that each Indian received 80 t» 160 acres vf land, The 
jndividual Indian in turn was able t» sell the land to the whiteman 


through securing a "patent fee." 
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By 1933 uinety-one million acres of the most fertile 
and profitable India land had been lost. This figure constituted 
two thirds of the Indian land in the nations. Instead of the Indian 
vanishing he mltiplied and today there are approximately as many 
Indions in the Untied States as there was when Columbus discovered 
Ameriza. Over half of the Indians of this generation have no land 
at all, About half of thcse holding land do not have enough to 
suprort their families. The present Indian land base is mostly 
poor sandy soil with second growth timber, desert, mountains or 
arid areas, 


In 1891 Helen Hunt Jackson wrote a bok entitled "A 
Centurv of Dishonor.’ It gave the storid story of government policy 
with the Indians. This was the begiming of a shift in public opinion 
regarding this ethnic minority in our nation. Progress was slow until 
the last ten years, A major step in the right direction was taken 
in 193); when the Indian Reorganization Act passed the Congress. This 
was the first law relative to Indian people that made use of social 
science principles. The Reorganization Act stopped the loss of 
Indian lam and attempte the restoration of some measure of 
self rospect to the tribat groups. John Collier, a graduate 
sociolvgist, was commissioner of Indian Affairs when the Reorganization 
Act went into effect, His understanding of the culture and 
thinking of the Indian pesple brought the dawn of a new day in the 
povernment Bureau of Indian Affairs. 


But even with this new approach the problems were not 
easy to solve, A century of slanted government p>licies had taken 
their toll. Hate, discrimination, segregation, exploitation, and 
misunderstanding had all left their mark on the people. A serious 
state of disintegration had set in smong the Indians. The Reorganiza- 
tion Act did not dissolve this problem, The Indian "New Deal" was 
brought to a rude halt by World tar II. Conrress decided that 
every able bodied Indian covld pet work if he wanted to. Funds 
were cut off leaving the bureau in a helpless predicament, 


The years from the Collier's administration until the 
Republican t %k cver were rather insignificant except for the passing 
of scores of laws that has made the bureau more involved than ever, 
The new Commissioner of Indian Afiairs, Mr. Emmons, favcred a ranid 
termination of federal interests in the Indian tribal groups. Most 
of his administration has been an effurt to set up such a program. 
Termination has not been warmly received by many agencies interested 
in the Indian cause. 


Reservation Indians in »articular are opnosed to the Emmon's 
program, Tiis has been evidenced in the Flathead, Menominee, and 
Klamath tribes, These tribal groups were the first to enjoy the 
blessing of freedom from the Indian Bureau. But. staunch Indian 
leadership refused to be rushed int» the plan. 
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It is interesting t» note that the Menominees are the 
second wealthiest tribe in the United States. The Flathead tribe 
has rich land holdings plus a dam and irrigation system that brings 
them considerable revenue, The Klamath tribe has some of the finest 
virgin timber left in America. The wealth held in trust for these 
tribes would without a doubt become the target of exploiters. 

Only strong and well qualified tribal leaders could prevent this 


loss of resources. In many tribal grovps such leadership does not 
exist. 


Indians are currently facing an undo rush on the part of 
the Federal Government to terminate its responsibilities to their 
people, In 195) six termination bills were passed by Congress. The 
Significant factor in such legislation is the turning of federal 
agencies and helps to local and state governments. This has produced 
a new outburst of antagonism against the Indians, For instance, 
when the responsibility for social welfare falls on the counties 
the white people resent the treat increase in taxes, In most of these 
counties large areas of land are held in federal reserve and are not 
taxable. The tax payers have more than their share of the load to 
carry. The Indian is blamed for this situation rather than the 
federal government, It is easy for white people in these areas to 
revive old sterectynes cf tre Indian and emphasize his shiftlessness 
and other undesirable characteristics. 


The Indian people are not to blame in many instances 
for the fact that they are dependent on welfare. Their allotments 
are worthless and non-productive, Unemployment is high in the area. 
About the only employment available is seasonal work in the harvests. 
What good jobs exist do not gg to Indians but to whites. Young 
people have little incentive to better their situation. 


The relocation program has been introduced as a measure 
t» relieve these problems on the reservations. World liar II was the 
fenesis of a major relocation of Indians from rural to urban areas. 
The 25,000 Indian men who served in the armed forces found a new kind 
of life. They faced difficulties in returning to reservation 
life after their time of service was terminated. Out of this condition 
a voluntary relocation move began. It was slow and imperfect but 
a few Indians succeeded in establishing good homes in urban areas 
and bettering their over all situation. 


The fovernment was next to see the nossibility of such 
a propram. Federal junds were used t» help Indian families relocate. 
Like many 1ederal programs to help the Indian it was for the most 
part a failure. The large number of Indians relocating on their ow 
initiative are doing better. Many major cities now have sizeable 
Indian populations. St. Paul-Minneapolis, Chicago, Topeka. Omaha, 
Oklahoma City, San Diego, and Denver are some of the most popular 
relocation points. A recent government survey showed 1800 Indians 
per month moving into the San Dieg» area. 
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Once again the racial prejudices of the white population 
have come to the foreground, Prejudice against the Indian was 
unthinkable while he remained on the reservation. But when Indian 
families started moving into the city, a distinct prejudice was 
manifested, City councils were fl ..ded with objections and demands 
for legislation to protect white interest. Discrimination in housing 
was one of the first steps taken. The Indians in most cities are 
forced to poor tenament areas, generally in colored sections or 
slums. Employers discriminate against the Indians in many of these 
cities. 


In some Northern cities the plight of the city Indian is 
equal to the misery and poverty he suffered on the reservation. Rapid 
City, South Dakota, was alarmed because poor Siox Indian families 
were moving into the city and living in tents until they could afford 
to rent a house. This hurt the pride of the city fathers who 
proceeded to make it illegal for Indians to tent in the city. The 
mayor's committee on race relations then purchased an acreage a 
safe distance from the city amd created a little reservation of their 
own. The living conditious in this area are deplorable. But the 
city fathers are satisfied and have rationalized that they solved 
the problem for the city amd the Indian. 


In Denver, Colorado, Indians have been able to secure 
better housing thm in most of the major cities in which they have 
attempted relocation. But this has had its renercusions among 
white proverty owners. Ina report made by The Field Foundation, it 
said, "White residents of neighborhoods which are becoming mixed 
report panic selling." 


The common reaction to Indian problems that develop during 
this relocation program is to let the federal government solve it. 
City and local officials feel little concern for the plight of the 
Indian. This is reilected in the "residence laws" which prevent 
stranded Indian families getting welfare care. Cities often show no 
interest in efforts being made to chan:e these laws. 


The modern Indian is not a ficticous character with a 
painted face and feather headdress, He is stoical, earnest and concerned 
abvut establishing a better life for himself and his family. He is 
willing to leave lis ancestral home and go to the big city and attempt 
t» enter the stream of American life. He needs help in his venture, 
Schools, Churches, Civic organizations, and the government all have a 
share in helning the Redman make this transition, One Oklahoma Indian 
expressed the feeliny, of his people when he said, "We do not want 


the white man to carry us, we just want him to take us by the hand 
and show us the way." 
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